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The Federal Government and 
Education 


By FRANK PACE, JR. 


An Important Statement concerning Federal Policy 


time I believe there is a quicken- 
ing of public interest in our 
schools greater than at any time since 
the days of Horace Mann. For many 
years educators had to hold the line 
for American public education almost 
alone, but since the war, business, 
civic, labor, agricultural, and parent 
groups throughout the land have 
manifested an interest in education 
which is unprecedented. This reaction 
is reflected in the press and radio and 
in the public statements of local, state, 
and national representatives elected 
by the people. The emphasis in the 
present widespread general interest in 
education is twofold: first, on equaliz- 
ing educational opportunities and, 
second, on improving the facilities and 
the program. 
The record of the seventy-year 
period from 1870 to 1940 shows that 
the nation recognized the basic im- 


[: THIS country at the present 


portance of education. While our 
population increased only three times 
in this period, high-school enrollments 
went up go times and college enroll- 
ments 25 times. This is an approach 
to universal education the like of 
which the world has never seen! What 
lies ahead for American education? 

The responsibility before us in edu- 
cation is both qualitative and quanti- 
tative. There is not only a great 
demand for better education; there is 
also a great demand for better educa- 
tion for all our people. We can all 
remember the days when it was neces- 
sary to interest people in education. 
Today, however, the demand for edu- 
cation far exceeds the supply. The 
people of America want a better 
product and more of it. 

In the academic year 1938-39, the 
total enrollment in our schools and 
colleges was 29,700,000. Because of 
the rise in the birth rate in recent 
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years and the increased interest in 
education, it is estimated that the 
total enrollment in schools and col- 
leges will be 34,500,000 in the aca- 
demic year 1951-52—an increase of 
nearly 5,000,000 over 1939. What 
have we done in the last decade to 
meet the challenge presented by this 
increase in enrollments? 

Current expenditures for education 
in schools and colleges rose from 
$3,000,000,000 in 1939 to an estimated 
$6,400,000,000 in I949. But during 
this same decade the national in- 
come in dollars tripled, rising from 
$69,000,000,000 in the fiscal year 1939 
to an estimated $228 ,000,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1949. 

Educational expenditures have not 
kept pace with this expansion of our 
economy, although education and 
training have been fundamental fac- 
tors in the increase of our national 
income. The relationship between the 
level of education and the level of 
productivity is well known. We can 
only achieve the greatest national 
capacity for the development of our 
total resources if our investment in 
education reaches a proper balance 
with our investment in non-human 
resources. 


MERICA must not only invest 
more money in education, but 
must invest it soundly, in the kind of 
education needed today and tomor- 
row. As we move forward in our 
planning for greater educational op- 
portunities for greater numbers of 
children and youth, our major objec- 
tive must be the preservation and 
improvement of our democratic so- 
ciety. Because in America policy can 
only exist by popular sanction, the 
very existence of our democracy 
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depends on a highly enlightened citi- 
zenry. It has become increasingly 
difficult for citizens with a few brief 
years of schooling to make sound 
individual judgments on matters of 
public policy. (It is difficult enough 
for the well-educated.) 

We live in a tremendously complex 
world. Abroad, we face the paradoxes 
of resurgent nationalism and the hope 
of peace; rearmament and the search 
for international co-operation. At 
home, we face a complicated, techno- 
logical, and delicately balanced econ- 
omy. The billions we spend for 
physical defense will be wasted if our 
children and youth are not trained 
to deal adequately with the problems 
of a world of new specifications and 
new social and political requirements. 

These conditions demand the best 
program of education for our people 
that we can devise. The development 
of such a program calls for a new kind 
of thinking never before required. It 
can only be realized by expanded 
and carefully planned systems of 
education. 

Much attention has been given in 
the last few years to Federal programs 
for education, training, and research, 
notably in the reports of the Presi- 
dent’s Scientific Research Board and 
of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. Within the last 
few months the reports of the Hoover 
Commission, newspaper articles, and 
debates in the Congress have focused 
attention on the large number of pro- 
grams which are presently adminis- 
tered by more than a score of Federal 
agencies and departments. This wide- 
spread activity seems to be responsible 
for a repetition in some quarters of the 
traditional warnings that the Federal 
Government might establish an edu- 
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GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


cational system parallel and compet- 
ing with the state and local systems, or 
that we are moving toward Federal 
control of education. 

The record will show that in spon- 
soring new and needed educational 
services—services which have been 
studied and approved by both the 
Executive branch and the Congress— 
the Federal Government for many 
years has consistently stimulated the 
existing educational systems. It has 
not attempted to compete with or 
control them. Education is one of the 
powers reserved to the states in the 
Constitution. I am firmly convinced 
that the administration of education 
is on such a firm base of state and 
local responsibility that there need be 
no fear of major dislocations due to 
Federal support in this field. 

Even before the adoption of the 
Constitution, the Federal Govern- 
ment had begun to assist the territories 
in providing education by the ordi- 
nances of 1785 and 1787. In 1862 the 
Federal Government initiated a policy 
of assisting the states to establish 
specific educational programs through 
the Morrill Act, which made funds 
available for the land-grant colleges. 
The Federal interest in education 
since 1862, for the most part, has been 
restricted to meeting specialized 
conditions and needs, as specific re- 
quirements arose. 

Warnings of Federal control have 
more often come from outside the edu- 
cational profession than from the 
educators themselves. State and local 
educators who are familiar with Fed- 
eral educational programs are con- 
vinced, I believe, that the real issue is 
the need for an improved co-ordina- 
tion of these activities, with the 
advice and counsel of educators, and 
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that fears of Federal control are 
unwarranted. 

But before discussing present Fed- 
eral education and training programs 
in any detail, I would like to explain 
their relationship to the total Federal 
operation. I think it particularly 
important that both educators and 
laymen, in their thinking about the 
necessary steps to be taken in expand- 
ing and improving our educational 
systems, be aware of the complex of 
burdens and responsibilities of the 
Federal Government of which Federal 
educational programs are only one 
part, although an integral part. 

These burdens and responsibilities 
are best illustrated by the Federal 
budget, by its sheer size and by the 
variety of Federal activities for which 
it provides. It is the working program 
of the President of the United States 
expressed to the people of the United 
States in fiscal terms. I should like to 
compare the dollar figures for various 
functions in the 1939 and 1949 Fed- 
eral budgets, and to emphasize the 
fact that behind these dollar figures 
are program decisions of tremendous 
importance. 

In 1939 total Federal expenditures 
were approximately $9,000,000,000, 
while the expenditures for 1949 are 
$40,000,000,000. This more than four- 
fold increase in dollar volume in ten 
years vividly illustrates the present 
extent of our national responsibilities. 

Of the $9,000,000,000 expended in 
1939, $2,600,000,000, or less than a 
third, was for national defense, inter- 
national affairs and finance, veterans’ 
services and benefits, and interest on 
the public debt. In 1949, these four 
purposes account for $31,000,000,000, 
or about three-fourths of the total 
budget. While expenditures for the 
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four areas of defense, international 
affairs and finance, veterans’ benefits, 
and interest on the public debt in- 
creased more than ten times (1,000 per 
cent), expenditures for all other pur- 
poses, including social welfare, health 
and security, agriculture, natural re- 
sources, transportation, and com- 
munication, rose from $6,400,000,000 
in 1939 to $9,000,000,000 in 1949, an 
increase of less than 50 per cent. A 
comparison of these figures reveals 
the phenomenal changes which have 
taken place in our national responsi- 
bilities and our national policies in 
the past decade. 


[*. us look more closely at how 
education fits into the programs 
which make up these broad cate- 
gories. Education is, as I have said, 
primarily a responsibility of the 
states and local communities. Conse- 
quently, most Federal programs with 
educational aspects are primarily un- 
dertaken to carry out other responsi- 
bilities of the Federal government, 
such as national defense or assistance 
to veterans. 

While education is very difficult to 
define, for the purposes of this discus- 
sion I have adopted a very broad 
definition, including under Federal 
education and training programs these 
types of activities: training in the 
established schools and colleges, or- 
ganized in-service training of govern- 
ment employees, including the various 
service academies, assistance to indi- 
viduals in continuing their education, 
education in connection with our 


international activities, and federally 
financed research in colleges and 
universities. 

In 1939, of the $2,600,000,000 ex- 
pended for defense, international 
activities, veterans, and interest on 
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the public debt, $100,000,000 was 
related to education, primarily train- 
ing activities in the armed forces. 

In 1949, of the $31,000,000,000 
spent for these purposes, more than 
$4,000,000,000 is in the field of educa- 
tion. For all the other programs of 
the Federal government, such as 
health, welfare, agriculture, and nat- 
ural resources, expenditures related 
to education decreased from about 
$420,000,000 in 1939 to $290,000,000 
in 1949. 

It is clear that while the total Fed- 
eral expenditures for education— 
broadly defined—have increased from 
about $500,000,000 in 1939 to 
$4,500,000,000 in 1949, these ex- 
penditures reflect responses of the 
Federal Government to new national 
responsibilities and are only sec- 
ondarily an investment in education. 
In fact, with few exceptions the 
Federal interest in this field presently 
centers, first, on research and training 
to promote areas of major Federal 
concern, primarily national defense; 
second, on special groups of individu- 
als, primarily veterans; and third, on 
a great many special programs, mostly 
small and diverse, which have been 
started as parts of other Federal pro- 
grams and not directly for the sake of 
education itself. 

In 1939, for example, of the half- 
billion dollars expended for education, 
the largest programs were for assist- 
ance to individuals under the National 
Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, construction of 
educational facilities under the W.P.A. 
and P.W.A. programs, and education 
and training in the armed forces. 
Except for training in the armed 
forces, these programs reflect the edu- 
cational by-products of the work- 
relief and public-works programs of 
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the thirties. Such direct assistance 
to the school systems as the construc- 
tion of buildings was an outgrowth of 
programs established for other pur- 
poses. Practically the only Federal 
funds spent for the specific purpose of 
aiding the schools and colleges were 
grants to the states for land-grant col- 
leges and vocational education, and 
funds for the operation of the United 
States Office of Education, totaling 
only about $25,000,000 a year. 
Educational activities in 1949 again 
reflect the total national program. 
The largest single program is the 
assistance to veterans in obtaining 
education and training. Expenditures 
for this purpose are more than 
$3,000,000,000 in 1949, and the aver- 
age enrollment about 2,200,000 veter- 
ans. It would be hard to overstate 
the results of this program in terms of 
what it has done to assist many able 
young persons to continue their educa- 
tion. The education and training of 
this large segment of our population 
is a sound investment in our national 
welfare; it will increase our pro- 
ductive capacity and raise the educa- 
tional level of our citizens. It must 
be remembered, however, that its 
“take-off” point and primary purpose 
is assistance to veterans and not 
assistance to the systems of education. 
Another group of programs, costing 
approximately $1,000,000,000 in 1949, 
is directed mainly toward the educa- 
tion and training of the armed forces. 
These programs include training at 
service academies, in-service training 
at colleges and universities, training 
at service schools in skills which are 
fitted to civilian life, and research at 
colleges and universities. Here, too, the 
“take-off” point and primary purpose 
is to strengthen our military position 
and not to aid educational systems. 
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In the field of international affairs, 
in which no Federal funds for educa- 
tion were spent in 1939, some 
$33,000,000 is being spent in 1949 to 
provide for the exchange of persons 
with other countries, technical co- 
operation and assistance under the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the re-education of peoples in 
occupied areas, the training of foreign- 
service personnel, and the United 
States contribution to Unesco. While 
these programs have stimulated inter- 
national education, their more basic 
purpose is to advance international 
understanding and co-operation and 
to some degree provide trained per- 
sonnel who will assist in the develop- 
ment of greater economic stability in 
their several countries. 

Of the $290,000,000 for educational 
expenditures in 1949 in the “other” 
category, the largest items are 
$93,000,000 for the school-lunch pro- 
gram, and approximately $50,000,000 
for research at colleges and universi- 
ties financed by the Public Health 
Service, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Agriculture Department, and 
other Federal agencies. Expenditures 
in 1949, totaling about $40,000,000, 
for educational activities not directly 
related to other Federal programs, in- 
clude funds for land-grant colleges, 
vocational education, financing of the 
deficits of war and defense-affected 
school districts, and the operation of 
the United States Office of Education. 


EDERAL programs in the field of 

education are generally highly 
specialized in their purposes. There 
has been, however, in recent years an 
increased awareness of a need for 
Federal educational programs which 
will provide a sustaining type of sup- 
port. This policy has found expression 
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in proposed legislation, supported by 
the Administration, for general aid to 
elementary and secondary education 
through grants to the states to help 
equalize educational opportunities. In 
the field of scientific research and 
training, legislation now before the 
Congress for the creation of a National 
Science Foundation also recognizes 
the need for a coherent policy. In the 
fields of school construction and the 
education of minor dependents of 
Federal employees residing on Fed- 
eral property, members of Congress 
have introduced bills providing for a 
basic rather than a specialized ap- 
proach. In the field of higher educa- 
tion, the President has stated that 
steps should be taken to establish a 
soundly conceived Federal program 
of general scholarships to help make 
available to every American youth 
the highest level of training from 
which he can profit. 

We shall have to continue for some 
time yet the specialized Federal edu- 
cational programs which are necessary 
to meet specific domestic and interna- 
tional needs, such as aid to individuals 
for training in highly specialized fields 
and aid to institutions for specific pur- 
poses. However, I believe we should 
move as rapidly as possible away from 
assistance for such specialized pro- 
grams and toward more soundly 
conceived comprehensive programs. 

Of course, Federal funds are lim- 
ited. Each year we must re-examine 
the programs which must find their 
proper places in the national budget 
in the light of changing national needs 
and resources. Federal assistance to 
education must be balanced against 
other important programs which are 
also in the national interest. In this 


process of re-examination, the most 
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important factor will be the whole- 
hearted participation of educators 
and the public. The final responsibil- 
ity for the ends to be achieved through 
education, and the choice of means to 
reach those ends, rests with them. 

If they continue the active support 
of their belief in the importance of 
education in a democracy, and also 
keep in mind the direct relationship 
between Federal educational programs 
and the total national program, there 
can be developed co-operatively, be- 
tween the Federal, state, and local 
governments, basic programs of edu- 
cation which preserve the paramount 
réle of the states and local communi- 
ties in the control and administration 
of our educational systems. 

As the need for some of the present 
Federal programs declines, including 
some of the specialized and indirect 
educational programs, we should find 
it possible to allocate a greater portion 
of our national resources for the pri- 
mary purpose of strengthening and 
improving our schools and colleges. It 
is difficult to predict what measures of 
Federal activity in this field can be 
expected five or ten years hence. 
However, the Executive branch of the 
Government is keenly aware of the 
importance of education, and particu- 
larly the importance of ‘making good 
education universally available. We 
realize that the rdle of the Federal 
Government is properly a secondary, 
sustaining rdle—in which it may con- 
tribute financial support, technical 
assistance, and a certain amount of 
stimulus. We recognize, too, that 
this kind of participation needs to be 
carefully and adequately balanced to 
reflect national needs and desires. For 
these reasons, we have been reviewing 

[Continued on page 55) 
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The British Adult Residential 
College 


By GEORGE F. KNELLER 


Colleges Which Have Sprung Spontaneously from Popular Demand 


CTING on the principle that 
education is a lifelong process 
as broad as society and as 

varied as life, British educators in 
recent years have established a num- 
ber of adult residential colleges, 
inspired, in part, by the folk colleges 
of Denmark, but peculiarly adapted 
to the demands of British life. In 
these colleges persons over eighteen 
may learn while they earn, without 
any thought of degrees, certificates, 
credits, and other tangible awards 
usually associated with university life. 

Authority for the establishment of 
these adult colleges is derived from 
the Education Act of 1944, which 
states that it is no longer simply the 
“permissive function” of the Local 
Education Authorities but their actual 
“duty” to provide some type of 
approved full- and part-time educa- 
tion for persons over the compulsory 
school age of fifteen, and to furnish 
the means for “leisure time occupa- 
tion in such organized cultural train- 
ing and recreative activities as are 
suited to their requirements.’”! 

Adult education is receiving more 
attention today in Great Britain than 
in the United States, and Americans 
can learn much from British work in 


\1Ministry of Education. Further Education. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office (Pamphlet 
No. 8), 1947. pp. 5-6. 


this field. The British regard adult 
education as a third stage in educa- 
tional life; it is a continuation of the 
secondary and county-college system 
which provides for students aged fif- 
teen to eighteen who are employed but 
who are required to attend school part- 
time. In comparison with the regular 
school curriculum, adult education in 
the residential colleges is more closely 
related to the demands of contem- 
porary society; it is not primarily 
concerned with the acquisition of 
basic skills.’ 

In recent years the residential 
college has sought to cope with post- 
war social confusion, especially as 
regards the problem of increased 
leisure time. The courses of study are 
intended to provide an understanding 
of both national and world problems. 
Men and women today need practical 
information not only concerning their 
own lives and occupations and the 
situations which may arise within 
their own community, but also about 
the crucial issues that plague the 
peoples of all countries. In spite of 
their inherited preference for the 
terminal qualities of schooling, the 
British realize that adult education 
is indispensable if citizens are to 


2On the aims of adult education as expressed 
officially, see ibid., p. 44. Residential colleges are 
treated pp. 61-62. 
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control the processes of national life. 
It is incomprehensible that demo- 
cratic nations should consider their 
people educated for life at the end of 
a brief period of schooling and should 
not provide further education for 
those on whom they must rely for 
their strength and preservation. 

British adult education is also 
responsive to recent trends that stress 
the need for occupational education, 
not in a mechanical sense but in its 
broader aspects. Success in one’s 
life work today demands a wide 
range of mental ability, a high attain- 
ment in related appreciations, and an 
integrated co-ordination of observa- 
tion and judgment. Today, more 
than ever, the greatest rewards and 
satisfactions belong to those whose 
achievements transcend the limits of 
the job itself, and whose accomplish- 
ments rest on an appreciation of 
social values. The application of 
these values to human relations is a 
fundamental part of the residential 
college program. 

The education provided in British 
adult residential colleges features a 
wide variety of study experiences, 
including classes, discussion groups, 
community activities, and group and 
individualized experimentation. Here 
the common man studies the past 
primarily to gain a better under- 
standing of contemporary develop- 
ments. Courses are flexibly organized 
on a weekly, fortnightly, monthly, or 
long-term basis, and give the intelli- 
gent citizen a sample of university 
study experiences. They provide a 
benfiecial break in the student’s life 
work and help to fill the gaps which 
may exist in his social life. With the 


knowledge he has acquired, the par- 
ticipant returns to his community 
more confident of his judgment. 
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The colleges stress the individual’s 
responsibility for the common good, 
and the fact that responsibility should 
imply a better integrated sense of 
values, a more precise conception of 
human progress, and a keener under- 
standing of the unity of knowledge. 
The college does not provide a tailor- 
made philosophy of life; rather it 
offers the means of evolving a more 
secure personal adjustment toward 
life’s increasing perplexities. It also 
aims to give the participant a greater 
zest for living, and makes him less 
dependent on mass entertainment 
that is so often superficial. Andrew 
Brown of Burton Manor College 
considers this to be a most essential 
purpose in a report “Memorandum on 
Adult Education”: “An appreciation 
of art and music is recreation for many, 
and to such activities we must in- 
troduce people who would otherwise 
content themselves with the passive, 
popular amusements in which man is 
normally a spectator, but to which 
he turns in variation from the routine 
of daily work.” 


HE method of teaching is not 

aimed primarily at imparting 
knowledge, except as knowledge is 
essential to informed opinion, but at 
promoting discussion, contemplation, 
and reflection, so that information 
may be acquired through active per- 
sonal participation. This method 
fosters an attitude, as R. H. Tawney 
puts it, of mental initiative and 
independence of thinking, and thus 
prepares men “to meet without 
dismay the problems that confront 
them, because, before they encounter 
them in practical life, they have already 
grappled with them in thought.” By 
using this approach, mental inertia 


5MS., 1947, P. 3- 
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and easy-going acquiescence in the 
face of the terrific complexity of 
contemporary life are overcome; great 
and worth-while traditions are handed 
on with a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of their values; and inherited 
fallacies, too often venerated, are 
revealed at their true worth. 

British adult residential colleges 
have no thought of competing with 
the universities; they are not even a 
substitute. The university student 
continues to acquire knowledge in a 
community devoted to learning in its 
purest form; he acquires study habits 
and develops powers of intellectual 
criticism, of investigation and reflec- 
tion, of which most adults, even if 
interested, are incapable. 

The purposes of the residential col- 
leges are kept within well-defined lim- 
its established in accordance with the 
demands of their clientéle. Many uni- 
versity graduates, however, find their 
way in adult life to one or more of 
these schools in order to round out or 
to review in a more adventurous and 
informal way certain fields of knowl- 
edge which attract their interest. 
They also enter, along with non- 
graduates, into programs dealing with 
phases of life which they may have 
neglected in their school days. 

From a nucleus of such adult 
residential colleges as Ruskin, Avon- 
croft, Fircroft, Hillcroft, Harlech, 
Newbattle Abbey, and the Catholic 
Workers’ College, all in operation 
before the War, other bodies have 
been established, each with its own 
specialty, and each pursuing its task 
in enterprising, adventurous fashion; 
among them are Holly Royde, West- 
ham House, Pendley Manor, Bar- 
lastron Hall, and Burton Manor. The 
tendency, especially among the newer 
ones, is to feature shorter courses 
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and to persuade employers and trade 
unions to release employees for specific 
refresher courses, aside from those 
taken voluntarily during holidays. 


URING the summers of 1948 and 

1949, the writer enrolled some 
twenty students from Yale University 
for a week’s course at Burton Manor 
College. Situated in a quaint hamlet 
in the idyllic Wirral Valley, midway 
between Liverpool and Chester, this 
dignified country mansion with its 
twenty-eight acres of meadows and 
woodlands has been transformed by 
local education authorities, with the 
co-operation of the University of 
Liverpool, into a resident college 
affording opportunity for study at 
ample distance from unnecessary dis- 
tractions. Here the students, regis- 
tered as members of Yale University’s 
Educational Field Trip, settled down 
to a program centering on contem- 
porary British cultural life, and par- 
ticipated with a score of others from 
Britain and elsewhere in a joint 
experience that for sheer educational 
elasticity, learning efficiency, and 
tangible profit had few equals. For- 
mal lectures were given on con- 
temporary British education, politics, 
economics, social life, music and art, 
literature, and government. Anglo- 
American relations, and comparisons 
and contrasts exhibited by the British 
and American ways of life, were a 
part of every discussion and formed a 
core around which learning took 
place. Lectures were supplemented 
by seminars, brain-trust meetings, 
discussion groups, and those informal 
inter-student and faculty relationships 
which can occur only under conditions 
of resident community living. Excur- 
sions of an informative nature con- 


ducted by the College introduced the 
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students to the countryside of North 
Wales, the Merseyside, and the con- 
trasting town life of Chester and 
Liverpool. The lecturers were authori- 
ties either resident in the College or 
drawn from near-by occupations. The 
director of education for Lancashire, 
the town clerk of the City of Liver- 
pool, the director of music for 
Wallasey, the curator of the Lever 
Museum, all accomplished teachers 
and lecturers, constituted the faculty 
assembled especially for the course. 


HAT is true of Burton Manor 
is apt to be true of other col- 
leges, especially those which specialize 
in such fields as history, international 
relations, English, literature, drama, 
economics, art, music, contemporary 
problems. In favorable surroundings 
the students learn, perhaps for the 
first time, to use books as well as read 
them; they enjoy a type of educational 
guidance which, although necessarily 
limited in scope, enables them to 
grapple more surely with problems of 
general knowledge and stimulates 
their desire for enlightenment. 
Admission requirements, liberal in 
nature, stipulate that the student 
shall demonstrate that he can profit 
from the courses offered, and will be 
the type of person who will fit into 
the college’s scheme of things. Once 
accepted, the students are naturally 
expected to observe the college regula- 
tions and preserve a serious purpose. 
In addition, the past experience of the 
candidate and his educational record 
are checked against his intended pro- 
gram of studies and the ability of the 
school to provide the necessary facili- 
ties. Diversified geographic distribu- 
tion is considered desirable, and 
special consideration is granted to 
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overseas applicants, who, it is hoped, 
will contribute to the college and to 
their fellow students broader under- 
standings concerning their homelands. 
Tuition charges, including board and 
room, are unusually low, since financial 
support is available from such spon- 
soring groups as those already men- 
tioned in the case of Burton Manor. 
At the North England Conference 
in January, 1947, A. E. Miles Davies, 
assistant secretary of the British 
Ministry of Education, elaborated on 
what he considered to be the funda- 
mental provisos of successful resi- 
dential colleges today: first, a program 
which functions throughout the year 
and offers as wide variation as is 
physically possible, so that the influ- 
ence of the college may be extended 
throughout the area it is intended to 
serve; second, well-equipped labora- 
tories and workshops, designed with 
an understanding that the theoretical 
must bow to the practical in this field; 
third, an arrangement whereby other 
colleges can unite in conferences and 
certain programs of study where joint 
participation brings more profitable 
returns; and, fourth, a governing 
board specifically and purposely set 
up for each college, “with freedom to 
express their distinctive personalities 
upon the work of the college.” In 
this latter respect, the Nuffield Report 
on the Further Education of Men and 
Women supports Mr. Davies in its 
statement: “‘ Varying aims and atmos- 
phere are possible and desirable, but 
some aim and atmosphere is essential.” 
The relative and continuing success 
of the British adult residential colleges 
gives every indication that they will 
have a profitable future, much of 
which depends upon the continued 
[Continued on page 55] 
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Aspects of Counseling 


By JOSEPH A. PRECKER 


Which Are Non-Directive in the Community of Bard College 


DOLESCENCE in our culture 
A is known as a period of rapid 
change, maturation, and de- 
velopment, of breaking away from 
authority, of reorganizing and re- 
integrating basic concepts and ideals. 
It is the time of growing independence 
and self-sufficiency. It is not only a 
period of emotional uncertainty and 
critical evaluation of the past, but one 
of anxious concern with the future. 
Vocationally, educationally, and per- 
sonally, each adolescent individual is 
actively seeking the means of attain- 
ing the utmost personal satisfaction 
of his own needs in keeping with the 
demands of society. 

The basic needs of all individuals 
are the result of the transaction of 
biological drives, cultural demands, 
and personal desires. In the budding 
adult there is a constant struggle 
between antithetical drives such as 
the need for security and the desire for 
independence; the wish to conform to 
the group and the struggle for indi- 
vidual recognition; the desire to ex- 
press biological and emotional drives, 
and the suppression of these drives by 
the “‘conscience” which society in- 
stills; the curiosity resulting in 
experimentation and the acceptance 
of authority without individual expe- 
rience; the wish to be dependent and 
the seeking of the new responsibilities 
of adulthood. More concretely, the 
late adolescent is concerned with the 


existing moral codes which he finds 
he must evaluate for himself, with 
learning how to get along with others 
as well as with himself, and with the 
choice of the kinds of jobs that he will 
hold for the major part of his life. 
Temperamentally as well as morally, 
ideologically, and vocationally, he is 
seeking direction. It is not difficult to 
realize why we have troubled stu- 
dents: students who are failing in their 
studies, students with difficulties of 
social adjustment transgressing on 
the code of the group, students who 
are generally “vaguely unhappy,” 
students who are excessively with- 
drawn or isolated. All are indications 
that somewhere, somehow, some- 
thing is amiss. Either the individual 
has brought with him to college an 
emotional or intellectual deficiency, 
or college life is not providing the 
individual with some means of hand- 
ling his needs in an effective way. The 
utilization of a counseling program 
would be one way of approaching such 
problems. 

What happens in a counseling situ- 
ation which helps individuals success- 
fully resolve problems? Is it the expert 
advice? Is it the moral admonitions of 
the older or wiser individual to the 
initiate? Is it the counselor’s sanction 
of experimentation, “Try anything— 
it’s good experience”? Does the coun- 
selor sit in judgment, separating 
acceptable attitudes from the unac- 
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ceptable, or does the counselor give 

information on what the social norms 

happen to be? 

In the minds of many, counseling 
or guidance conjures up a picture of a 
wise, Omnipotent matriarch or patri- 
arch doling out “‘good advice” in 
large, difficult-to-swallow doses, which 
the person counseled somehow con- 
sumes and becomes the better for, just 
as the medicine we swallow “makes 
us better.”” However, serious and 
conscientious persons working in the 
field of human adjustment in the past 
became alarmed, in a follow-up of the 
results of their counseling, to discover 
that hoped-for changes had not come 
about. Study habits or moral delin- 
quency or personal-social relationships 
had not been altered as a consequence 
of advice given or, in the cases where 
change had occurred, had taken on 
some other equally destructive mani- 
festation. Often the advice had merely 
served to increase anxiety about the 
behavior without changing it, and, 
human beings being what they are, 
this anxiety often exhibited itself in 
the form of hostile attitudes toward 
the well-intentioned adviser. Empiri- 
cal research and observation lead to 
the conclusion, generally held, that 
the counseling or psychotherapeutic 
situation must be different in some 
very important aspects from other 
educational situations that the person 
counseled has encountered. Some of 
the differentiating features of the 
counseling situation are: 

1. Any feeling or attitude the person 
receiving counsel expresses is to be 
accepted by the counselor without 
shock, surprise, or condemnation. 

2. No authority is to be demonstrated by 
the counselor. His authority is intrin- 


sic to his position and is not manifested 
extrinsically. 
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3. The counseling situation is focused on 
the attitudes and experiences of the 
individual counseled, and not on those 
of the counselor. 

4. The person receiving guidance is given 
the responsibility for solving his own 
problems. He is helped by the coun- 
selor to re-integrate and revaluate his 
experiences, attitudes, and desires by 
having the basic feelings behind the 
expressed content clarified. Thus insight 
and awareness develop, and irrational 
forces in the individual which create 
conflict and dissension are brought to 
the conscious level and put more or less 
under rational control. A truism which 
applies to human behavior as well as to 
science is that we are better able to 
understand and control the known than 
the unknown. 


ANY clinical psychologists, an- 

alysts, and guidance workers 
believe that the most important aspect 
of the counseling situation is the 
relationship that is established be- 
tween the counselor and the individual 
counseled. This must be warm, per- 
missive, non-judging, and, most 
important, a consistent relationship 
in which the person to be advised is 
able to express any feelings at all 
without danger to his own ego. By 
expressing these feelings, he becomes 
aware of some of the irrational factors 
which have been causing him to 
behave in certain ways, and can recog- 
nize and put under rational control 
some of those motive factors. 

It is commonly accepted by modern 
practitioners that persons can be 
helped only if they actively desire this 
help. Since every counseling situation 
by its very nature involves change in 
the person coming to it, this desire to 
change must outweigh the tendency 
to utilize the established pattern of 
inadequate or neurotic techniques, or 
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else there can be no successful coun- 
seling. The aim of counseling is to 
help the individual to deal more 
effectively with himself, and therefore 
with his environment. Individuals can- 
not be coerced to accept any code or 
predetermined form of behavior. They 
have to accept it from within, or else 
other kinds of unacceptable, unhappy 
behavior will result. Compulsion in 
counseling only produces more prob- 
lems to be solved. 

Much has been said concerning the 
choice between male and female 
counselors to counsel male and female 
clients, but there is little indication 
that either sex is consistently more 
effective. There is no therapist on 
earth who can prove equally suc- 
cessful with all individuals. Each 
individual has established stereotypes 
of the kinds of persons to whom he 
can go for help and, because personal 
identifications and projections play 
such an important réle in counseling, 
it must be understood that no one 
person will be equally accessible to all 
students. The skill, training, and 
personal qualifications of the coun- 
selor will make for greater or lesser 
success in counseling than arbitrary 
choice of one sex or the other. 

Practice and research in the field 
indicate that the most constructive 
function which the present-day coun- 
selor serves is that of a sounding 
board on which all the attitudes, feel- 
ings, and experiences of the individual 
being counseled can strike and be 
sounded back to him, revealing the 
basic feeling behind them. The sound- 
ing-board technique serves two im- 
portant functions: first, it allows the 
individual having difficulty to release 
dangerous attitudes, to talk out prob- 
lems, to express resentment of self, 
authority, the counselor, the school, 
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and so on. Second, by giving back to 
the individual counseled the essence 
of his feeling, the obscuring contents, 
resentments, and so on, are pierced 
and the underlying feeling revealed, 
enabling him to see his problems in a 
new light, and to re-integrate his 
behavior into a pattern which is con- 
sistent with his own growth, develop- 
ment, and happiness. 


HE counseling situation aims to 

enable the student receiving 
counsel to assume the responsibility 
for his own behavior, and to lessen 
the need for dependency on family, 
authority, the counselor, and on vari- 
ous neurotic patterns and devices. 
Direct counseling only gives him 
another opportunity to rely on some- 
one or something else, rather than on 
himself. 

In our society, it is necessary for 
everyone to hide, submerge, control 
many feelings. This socially neces- 
sary restraint often leads to personal 
conflict. A social situation in which, 
for once in his life, the individual can 
release all unacceptable feelings with- 
out being judged, becomes in itself 
therapeutic. Karen Horney likens 
some neuroses to a splinter in the 
finger. As long as the splinter is 
there, it will hurt, and cause inflam- 
mation and festering. If the splinter 
is removed, the wound will heal. By 
the same token, if painful experiences, 
hidden feelings, and socially unaccept- 
able attitudes can find some means of 
free expression, then the constructive 
job of development can proceed. 

The question, however, comes to 
mind, How can a situation ‘such as the 
one just described help with study 
problems, with educational direction, 
with vocational choice? Countless case 
histories point out that very often 
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difficulties arise out of deeper personal 
problems which do not allow the stu- 
dent to study, which do not allow him 
to view his vocational possibilities 
objectively in the light of his own 
real abilities or lack of ability. When 
the individual is utilizing his energy 
in attempting to work through his 
personal problems, he may become a 
poor student because studying and 
academic learning do not fit into the 
pattern of his problems and his goals. 

A basic difference between two 
aspects of learning must be pointed up 
which may help us to understand the 
counseling situation. Objective in- 
formation and attitudes toward the 
information are two different things. 
Information is valuable in providing 
the working material for understand- 
ing and action, but the attitudes 
toward the information are going to 
provide the motive power for any 
such action. Since attitudes cannot 
be imposed but develop out of per- 
sonal experience in relation to social 
situations, the counselor must facili- 
tate the development of healthy 
attitudes by first accepting unhealthy 
ones and thus removing feelings of 
guilt and anxiety. The attitudes of 
the individual are important and 
must be accepted in order to allow 
constructive development. Even when 
testing is used in vocational guidance 
to discover interests and aptitudes, 
many counselors do not tell the stu- 
dent seeking advice that he ought to 
go into one or another field, but rather 
report the test findings objectively, 
usually in terms of norms or per- 
centiles, so the individual can under- 
stand what his relative position in a 
group would be. The counselor first 
allows the individual to release any 
hostile attitudes he may have toward 
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the test results, and then helps him to 
accept the information by developing 
the expressed positive attitudes which 
will enable him to handle the objective 
situation adequately. 


COLLEGE Sophomore, for exam- 

ple, may be planning for a 
medical career because his father and 
grandfather are doctors and it is 
expected of him. He wants to be a 
doctor, he says, but is failing in 
science courses. He comes to the 
counselor, who in the first sessions 
establishes an accepting, permissive 
situation. When the student begins 
to release his feelings, it is discovered 
that beneath his expressed desire to 
be a doctor there is a great deal of 
resentment toward his father, which 
becomes generalized in terms of re- 
sentment of the profession of medi- 
cine. When these attitudes have been 
released, the student becomes aware 
of them, and they lose some of their 
importance, so that he can now accept 
his father and the medical profession 
with less resentment. He can now 
accept, emotionally as well as intel- 
lectually, the job of doctor. Outside 
of the counseling situation, he begins 
to cope with his science courses in a 
more adequate way, so that he may 
become a satisfactory, if not an out- 
standing, student. 

The counseling continues and, now 
that the atmosphere has become freed 
from its emotionalized content through 
release and acceptance of feelings, 
more time can be devoted to voca- 
tional possibilities. The student asks 
for some test which will indicate his 
ability to be a doctor. A battery of 
standard psychological and subject- 
matter tests is administered, such as 
is given to all applicants to medical 
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schools. The tests are scored and the 
percentiles determined. The student 
is given the information about his 
scores in an objective way, without 
any evaluation on the part of the 
counselor other than an explanation 
of what the score means in relation to 
the student’s standing in a group. 
The scores indicate that this student 
is above average in relation to the 
general academic population on those 
tests, but low for entering medical 
students, which means that he would 
have a difficult time in medical 
school. Perhaps the student refuses 
to accept these hard facts, and ex- 
presses disbelief in their validity, 
resentment toward the counselor, and 
toward many things. But since the 
counselor has not expressed any per- 
sonal judgment about the student, has 
not given advice, but has steadily 
adopted an accepting, non-judging 
attitude, and again accepts the feel- 
ings of the student, the student has 
the opportunity to release his resent- 
ment. He begins to accept the 
objective situation and to plan toward 
a more realistic goal. 

While this is merely a synthesis of 
many typical cases, it is an attempt to 
give some indication of how this 
relationship between counselor and 
student can work without the coun- 
selor’s giving advice, even in a 
situation which is usually considered 
by the layman to require direct 
guidance. 

Many students, however, have no 
urgent emotional problems which need 
clearing up in order to allow them to 
study or to make vocational choices. 
They may merely have developed bad 
study habits, or need some objective 
information about schools, jobs, and 
so on. Very often these individuals 
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can be aided by an orientation course, 
particularly in the freshman year, in 
which a qualified person or persons 
present and discuss the means of 
attaining effective study habits, and 
of finding and utilizing information of 
various kinds. 


HILE the great strength of the 
counseling situation lies in its 
non-judging, permissive atmosphere, 
any teaching relationship is by its 
very nature a judging one. Each 
student at Bard takes as one of his 
regular courses either the Trial Major 
Conference or Major Conference, 
where he receives individual instruc- 
tion in the area of his major interest. 
However, in addition, the teacher or 
adviser is expected to deal with 
personal and educational problems as 
well as with subject-matter.! Since 
the most important function of the 
counselor lies in his consistency, the 
adviser teaching these courses who 
tries to deal with subject-matter, 
on the one hand, and personal prob- 
lems, on the other, has to be incon- 
sistent, because as the teacher he is 
judging and evaluating directly; as 
the counselor he is helping the student 
to judge and evaluate for himself. 
The teacher can help students with 
problems by establishing a close, 
trusting relationship with them, by 
paying attention to the goals of the 
student, by helping with study habits 
or problems of gathering information. 
With many students, particularly 
poor students, it is often a good idea 
for the teacher to ignore deep personal 
problems, since concentration on per- 
sonal problems in either of the courses 
just mentioned can often be a means 


1The difficulty of defining réles in such a situation 
was one of the reasons for this report. 
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of avoiding work in the actual subject- 
matter. In these cases it is necessary 
to be able to get to the root of this 
desire to escape responsibility, and the 
teacher-student relationship does not 
often allow for such an opportunity. 

In the light of what has been said 
in the preceding sections of this paper, 
it would be a good idea to devote some 
space to a consideration of important 
factors that should be taken into 
account in the choice of a counselor. 
Training, experience, and, above all, 
the personal qualifications of the 
applicant must be considered. The 
counselor must have deep insight into 
his own motivations and needs, to 
avoid emotional involvements with 
his clients that might stem from 
inadequate knowledge of himself. 

It is essential to the success of the 
counseling program that the counselor 
be in no direct way responsible to or 
connected with the administration. 
His primary responsibility should be 
to the student whom he counsels. 
Any information, records, or notes 
that the counselor has should be 
considered his personal property and 
not the property of the college. The 
ethics of the counselor demand his 
personal assurance to his clients that 
nothing said in the interviews is to go 
any further than the conference room. 

Although the counselor should be 
separated from administration, he 
should sit in on personnel committee 
meetings. Although he is ethically 
bound to secrecy, he may have 
knowledge or information concerning 
some students which would affect 
important decisions made by the 
personnel committee. While he should 
not divulge specific information con- 
cerning the student, his opinion on 
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action to be taken concerning stu- 
dents whom he knows should always 
be elicited and carefully considered. 
If students misunderstand his relation- 
ship with the personnel committee or 
even suspect that he is providing a 
direct pipeline of information to some 
administration officer, he will lose his 
effectiveness, and attitudes and opin- 
ions concerning him will change. 
Clear-cut, truthful propaganda aimed 
at the students should stress the fact 
that the counselor holds his position 
on the personnel committee to protect 
them rather than to judge them. 

The counselor must have a private, 
soundproof office, located in a building 
where the coming and going of stu- 
dents is not too obvious. He should 
have regular office hours and regular 
appointments. Because of the peculiar 
situation of the counselor, it is best 
that he be completely separated from 
community life and from campus. It 
is desirable that his living arrange- 
ments be such that there is a minimum 
possibility for students to develop 
attachments and outside relationships 
with the counselor which might dis- 
turb the subtlety of the counseling 
relationship. 

While a counselor serves a valuable 
purpose in helping students to handle 
personal, vocational, and educational 
problems, he must not be expected to 
cure all of the ills of college living. 
It is the responsibility of all members 
and groups within the community to 
handle the other problems and to help 
the student adjust to community life 
and foster the kind of living and 
learning which is constructive, and 
which results in the utmost satisfac- 
tion of the individual and the com- 
munity as a whole. 
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Freshman English 
and General Education 


By JAMES I. BROWN 


ND they said one to another: Go to, let us build 
an institution, a tower whose top may reach 
unto heaven; and let us establish ourselves and 

make us a name, lest we be scattered upon the face of 
the earth. And it came to pass that the people 
prospered and the structure grew, and the workers 
became as numerous as the grass of the field. 

But behold there rose up specialists; some there 
were who were chemists, some economists, some 
mathematicians; others there were who were linguists, 
engineers, musicians, and philosophers. Then did each 
group cleave unto itself and forsake the others, and 
the work on the tower did begin to suffer. 

And lo, confusion grew and multiplied throughout 
the land. Then arose a cry from the workers: Let 
ivory be brought for the completion of the tower. 
And it came to pass that the specialists did multiply 
and did form themselves into lesser groups of specialized 
specialists until all progress ceased, for there was a 
strange confounding of language and they understood 
not one another’s speech. 

Then were the people without unity; then did their 
common heritage slip from them, and they became 
scattered like leaves over the face of the earth. 

And the tower fell into ruin and decay. Therefore 
is the name of it called Babel, because the speech of 
the people had become as divers strange tongues and as 
the clashing of cymbals. 


ITH such an allegory as 
this we might suggest how 
certain problems arose, in 


the field of English as well as in the 
broad general field of education. To 
begin with, it is necessary to trace 
briefly the effect of specialization on 
the teaching of English. Our starting 
point is the widespread recognition of 
the gross ineptitude and distressing 


mediocrity of the writing of many 
college students. Typical of the state- 
ments of this condition is one from 
Columbia University: “‘ But today the 
fact can be summarily stated, and 
without qualification, that the writing 
of a large proportion of our American 
high school graduates is bad writing. 
It is bad even for the everyday pur- 
poses of life, and particularly bad, 
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sometimes incredibly bad, for what 
must be expected from a man in col- 
lege.”! The question immediately 
arises why, despite probably twelve 
years of “taking English,” students 
still show writing inadequacy at and 
even beyond the college level. 

At the root of almost all student 
failure to develop an adequate use of 
language are the twin stumbling blocks 
of specialization and department- 
alization. Over a century ago, instruc- 
tion in writing was separated from 
general instruction in American col- 
leges. The gradual effect of that move 
has been to place more and more 
responsibility for effective writing 
upon a single department, the English 
department, and correspondingly less 
responsibility upon other departments 
and other staff members. The end 
result has been to establish among 
students the attitude that sound 
writing is, after all, the concern of 
only one relatively unimportant de- 
partment and is, therefore, hardly 
worth much of their time or effort. 

If a student’s major is chemistry, 
he feels that that subject deserves his 
almost undivided attention. Rigid 
departmental lines make it all too 
easy to forget that a student majoring 
in any department still depends almost 
exclusively on English language skills 
for acquiring knowledge and effec- 
tively imparting it to others. 


HE situation is complicated by 

the presence of special airtight 
compartments within departments or 
even in the teaching done by individ- 
ual staff members. For example, there 
are English teachers who insist on 
grammatical perfection in their com- 
position classes yet who excuse even 


14 College Program in Action. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. p. 149. 
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major deviations from the rules of 
grammar in their literature classes. 
After all, they say, literature is a 
matter of appreciation, not of gram- 
mar or spelling. And so the student 
becomes even more bewildered and 
ends up by attaching even less im- 
portance to the proper use of his 
mother tongue. To be sure, there are 
other reasons for inadequate use of 
language, but this one seems by far 
the most important. 

How has this specialized compart- 
mental point of view affected the 
larger educational pattern? Certainly, 
a student’s English is not the only 
thing to suffer from the multiplication 
of departments and the growth of 
specialization. The whole matter of a 
liberal education is brought into ques- 
tion. The development of a program 
of general education that will provide 
an escape from the present splintered 
curriculum is now a major problem. 
There is increasing recognition of the 
fact that a good specialist may be a 
poor citizen, and that some balance is 
needed between general and special- 
ized education. 

The last two decades have brought 
an ever-growing awareness of this 
problem, and the beginning of the 
strong general-education movement. 
The Report of the Harvard Commit- 
tee is one of many important indica- 
tions of interest and concern. As 
defined in that report, general educa- 
tion is “‘that part of a student’s whole 
education which looks first of all to 
his life as a responsible human being 
and citizen.’’? Perhaps an even more 
frequently repeated definition is the 
one formulated by the American Coun- 
cil on Education Committee, under 
the chairmanship of T. R. McConnell, 


2General Education in a Free Society. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press,1945. p. 51. 
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FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


in A Design for Genera: Education. 
According to it, 


general education refers to those phases 
of nonspecialized and nonvocational edu- 
cation that should be the common 
possession, the common denominator, so 
to speak, of educated persons as indi- 
viduals and as citizens in a free society.® 

With this needed background in 
mind we are ready to turn to 
an examination of the field of fresh- 
man English, which has its ante- 
cedents back in the days of the first 
college curriculum in America. In 
1642, Harvard’s President Dunster 
established the pattern, saying, “the 
first year shall teach Rhetoric.” 
Almost three hundred years later the 
pattern is still in evidence, a some- 
what recent survey showing freshman 
composition as the only course pre- 
scribed in more than half of the 
leading educational institutions. The 
two most common major types of 
traditional freshman English are the 
pure composition type and the com- 
position-readings combination. 

The pure composition type, with 
stress on grammar, is by far the old- 
est, the most familiar, and still the 
most frequently found type. As late 
as 1943, of the 175 member colleges 
and universities of the North Central 


Association reporting on the content — 


of freshman English courses, 82 per 
cent mentioned grammar. A random 
sampling of 1948-49 college and uni- 
versity bulletins is a further revelation 
of the strength of this firmly en- 
trenched conservative tradition. Sixty 
per cent of the 323 bulletins consulted 
listed and described the freshman 
English course in such a way as to sug- 
gest it was of the pure composition type. 


‘Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1944. p. 7 (Series I, Number 18, 
Reports of Committees and Conferences, Volume 8, 
June, 1941). 
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The next most common type is the 
composition-readings type, of which 
there are two subvarieties, differen- 
tiated largely by subject-matter em- 
phasized. One subvariety emphasizes 
readings as a means toward the end of 
better composition. The other em- 
phasizes the cultural approach, read- 
ings as an end in themselves. The first 
subvariety keeps composition in the 
same position of prominence as does 
the pure composition type. The sec- 
ond, with its twofold aim and empha- 
sis, forces composition to share the 
spotlight with literature, a broader 
approach. Of the 323 bulletins sur- 
veyed, 70, or 21 per cent, appeared to 
describe one or the other variety of 
this type. 

The “old look” in freshman English 
seems to characterize, therefore, an 
estimated 80 per cent of the courses 
now being offered. If we include the 
relatively new composition-speech 
combination, that adds another 8 per 
cent. And that is usually tradition- 
minded in so far as it is a combina- 
tion of the traditional composition 
and introductory speech course. That 
means that approximately go per cent 
of all freshman English is of the more 
traditional type. 


UST what is the currently evolving 

“new look” in freshman English, 
then, and why is it important? It is 
called “communication” or “com- 
munications” and is radically different 
from the other approaches with re- 
spect to its all-inclusiveness or its 
stress on the general rather than the 
specialized. It strikes, therefore, at 
the very heart of the cause of inade- 
quate student expression. 

Not one or two but all of the 
language arts and skills become its 
province—writing, reading, speaking, 
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and listening. This necessitates a 
pronounced shift from relatively spe- 
cialized training in writing or reading 
to more general and usually more 
functional training in all areas. 

For example, in a traditional speech 
course 27 days of the quarter might 
be spent in work on three- to five- 
minute speeches and only three days 
in work on a discussion assignment. 
Yet, for most people, making a speech 
is a less common activity than dis- 
cussion. Hardly a day passes without 
its opportunity to discuss current 
problems informally. In the field of 
speech, then, discussion is the more 
general, public speaking the more 
specialized, activity. In communica- 
tions courses the frequency of indi- 
vidual participation as well as the 
number of individuals engaged in the 
activity are the important determin- 
ers of course emphasis. It is the fre- 
quency of the speech activities the 
majority of persons are engaged in 
that leads to an emphasis on such 
functional things as discussion and 
conversation. 

That means that the communica- 
tions approach to speech is not a mere 
fusing of the traditional speech course 
with composition. It is a new 
approach with a new emphasis, one 
which does not disturb the essential 
specialized function of the regular 
public-speaking course. 

This same distinction is to be found 
in the area of reading. The non- 
communications point of view focuses 
either on one particular kind of read- 
ing, the reading of literature, or on 
one or two particular purposes, learn- 
ing to write or learning to appreciate. 
Not that those are unimportant, but 
that there are other important kinds 
of reading material and other impor- 
tant reasons for reading. 
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The communications approach is 
more general, both in terms of pur- 
pose and type of reading matter. 
Reading for writing becomes reading 
for living. Focus is on practical help 
with the problems of reading for 
various college courses and situations. 
The student is oriented to the con- 
tributions which the reading skills 
make to such broad educational 
objectives as good citizenship, health, 
vocational effectiveness, recreation, 
and worthy home membership. In 
addition to reading literature, it 
encourages the reading of newspapers, 
magazines, and books of all kinds— 
fiction and non-fiction, classic and 
modern, serious and humorous. In 
reading, as in speaking, there is 
emphasis on the general rather than 
the specific. 

In the treatment of writing, the 
shift is from formal grammar and 
somewhat artificial theme assignments 
to a study of the levels of language in 
actual use and the preparation of more 
functional written assignments. Such 
activities as the writing of letters, 
both business and social, the com- 
munication of personal experience, 
the preparing of directions, and the 
making of reports are typical. Since 
most student writing in college is 
expository in nature, there is a cor- 
responding stress on exposition, on the 
writing of examinations and reports 
of various kinds. 

The teaching of listening has the 
same general characteristics, if it is 
given any attention. There is listen- 
ing to the radio, to discussions, and 
to conversations, and the problems of 
developing taste and discrimination. 

To summarize, Freshman Commu- 
nications is not a fusion of three more 
or less traditional English courses, 

[Continued on page 54) 














Charity, Behavior, and Social 
Security 


By A. DELAFIELD SMITH 


To Underwrite the Economic Life of the Individual and at the Same Time 
to Preserve His Liberties 


HE real significance of Jeffer- 
son’s declaration that human 
beings had a natural and 
unalienable right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness lay not in the 
truth of what he proclaimed but in 
the occasion that had arisen for pro- 
claiming it. The thinkers of his day 
proceeded upon the premise that 
human beings had these unalienable 
rights at the hands of nature herself 
and, if not deprived of them, would 
continue to enjoy them. The busi- 
ness of government, thus conceived, 
was in the main to see that these 
natural rights were not taken away or 
invaded by the devices of men. 
What our fathers thus took for 
granted is no longer true. The reach 
of the individual no longer extends to 
the hands of nature. For the great 
majority of mankind, society has 
substituted its agencies for a former 
direct recourse to nature and to 
natural processes. Most of us have 
been weaned from our former existence 
at the breast of our mother earth. 
We have become dependent upon 
other people, upon one another. We 
no longer pull our carrots from the 
ground, we get them from the grocer. 
Under these circumstances, merely 


1The opinions expressed in the paper which 
follows are the author’s and do not necessarily 
reflect the official views of the Federal Security 
Agency by which he is employed. 
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to declare or provide that men shall 
not be deprived of their natural life, 
liberty, and happiness is not enough. 
It has become necessary for our 
society to take appropriate steps to 
assure the existence of these natural 
rights, to implement them in the 
positive sense, to underwrite the 
economic life of the individual mem- 
bers of society, and to preserve their 
liberties in the process. 

As a principal means of carrying out 
this social duty or function, the 
system of social security was insti- 
tuted. Public assistance alone is a 
billion-dollar business. In its broader 
implications the system of social 
security is, in fact, a multi-billion- 
dollar business. It has been estab- 
lished in the light of certain elemental 
facts: among others, that in the 
management and utilization of our 
natural resources to meet our human 
needs we have established an economic 
system that we call a wage system; 
that in this system we have so-called 
full employment with a labor force of 
sixty-odd millions and a total popula- 
tion of two and a half times that 
number; that the needs of the other 
60 per cent of the population are of the 
same order and quite as inexorable 
as are the needs of those whose capaci- 
ties are for the time being produc- 
tively utilized; that a large proportion 
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of our population, under the changing 
conditions of our modern life, have 
come to live without any assurance at 
all that their needs will be met. 

In our endeavor, we of course find 
ourselves, as we always must in any 
new enterprise, standing directly 
athwart traditional modes of thought, 
outworn social and economic creeds, 
and philosophies utterly at variance 
with those upon which the success of 
the enterprise depends. 

An educator will recognize this 
situation when he recalls the history 
of those efforts by which a system of 
free public education was first estab- 
lished. How persuade men that they 
are ethically bound to underwrite the 
education of their neighbors’ children! 
Its achievement was slow and pain- 
ful, an educational process in itself. 

But in the realms of economic se- 
curity our problem from this stand- 
point has been doubly difficult. Take 
yourself, for example. Are you, per- 
chance, not so impregnated with the 
welfare and economic philosophy of a 
former day that you feel a sense of 
dismay, perhaps, when you see one 
whom you conceive to be something 
of an improvident miscreant receiving 
his daily bread at the hands of his 
fellow man? Or have you not: per- 
chance sat in silent agreement while 
hearing it repeatedly said that the 
whole system of public assistance is a 
kind of charitable appendage to our 
ordinary economic and otherwise le- 
gally ruled society? 


HE imponderable problem that 

has faced the establishment of 
the individual’s legal right to life in 
economic terms is the firm conviction 
of many, perhaps of the majority, 
even today, that the claim to assist- 
ance is in the nature of things a claim 
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to what can never be aught but a 
gratuity, an act of charity, and a form 
of benevolence. This inherited con- 
viction results in the belief that the 
use of the tax power for this purpose 
makes the community or its govern- 
ment a kind of benefactor—a pater- 
nally minded philanthropist. The fact 
that the constitution of practically 
every state in the country quite nat- 
urally forbids the payment of gratuities 
from the public purse is comfortably 
overlooked—although in the past this 
fact may upon occasion have been 
brazenly cited to prove that laws 
like public assistance are actually 
unconstitutional. 

What then do the courts say of 
this? The answer is that judicial 
opinions but mirror the social philos- 
ophy of their day. Society, the courts 
have said, has had perforce either to 
suppress or to relieve pauperdom for 
centuries, and in either case was 
induced to act not so much in behalf 
of paupers as to protect the rest of 
society. Hence whether the particular 
statute authorizes the arrest of 
vagrants, the commitment of infants 
to institutions, or payment of what 
we are pleased to call relief, it is but a 
part of government’s authoritative 
and regulatory function and therefore 
within the scope of what lawyers refer 
to as the police power. What is done 
under the heavy hands of the police 
power, you know, is constitutional, 
despite whatever else the Constitu- 
tion may say upon the matter. 

But shall we not shudder, being 
told that laws passed to implement 
fundamental human rights rest upon 
a power so completely at odds with 
their objectives? Let us then for a 
moment cast aside this whole tradition 
and view the simple truth. 

A gratuity is a gratuity because it 
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js not a legal right, and charity is 
charity because it is not law. But do 
not then argue that what has been a 
gratuity cannot be a right or what 
has been charity cannot be law, be- 
cause in your very description of what 
has been, you have provided the legal 
draftsman with a sound ethic, and 
being thus provided with an ethic, 
he will thereupon incorporate it into a 
law. As soon as he has done so, it will 
be perceived at once that what you 
have received is not charity at all, but 
a highly respectable legal right. What 
you have received—call it public 
assistance—will now be found de- 
scribed by the courts in language of 
the following sort: “This is rightly 
considered, not as a benevolent gift 
but the fulfillment of a legal and 
moral obligation,’’? and “the aid pro- 
vided for in the act before us is not a 
mere gift or bounty, but is a payment 

. in discharge of a duty to a 
recipient who is entitled to it as of 
right.”* Thus spoke these courts of 
public assistance. 

The difference between being inde- 
pendent of society and being de- 
pendent upon society is completely 
expressed in the existence or non- 
existence of a legal right. For if you 
have no right you must beg for a 
gratuity, but if you have a right you 
exercise it and so assert your inde- 
pendence. Dependency for subsist- 
ence upon a particular individual 
involves little or no loss of prestige, 
but dependency upon society at large 
still does. Yet there is nothing behind 
the distinction legally but the mere 
age of a statute which undertook 
originally to provide one form of right 
rather than another. 


*Sacramento Orphanage and Children’s Home ». 
Chambers, 144 Pac. 317, 25 Cal. A. 536 (1914). 

‘Bowman v. Frost, 158 S. W. (2d) 945, 289 Ky. 
286 (1942). 
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IHERE are yet many who labor 

under the impression that law- 
yers mean, by correlative rights and 
obligations, that an individual cannot 
acquire a right unless he at the same 
time assumes an obligation. It does 
not, of course, mean any such thing. It 
means only that a right in one indi- 
vidual necessarily subsumes the exist- 
ence of an obligation in someone else 
to satisfy that right. The right of the 
individual and the obligation of society 
are true correlatives, for law is a 
social science. 

No popular differentiation strikes 
me as more vicious than the attempt 
to array “need” and “right” in oppo- 
sition one to the other, for the fact is 
that rights are aptly created to meet 
needs, especially the common needs 
of all men. This attempt to establish 
an antithesis where none exists is only 
an affirmation of the historical fact 
that our economic distribution has 
been made, or supposedly made, in 
proportion to our contributions of 
economic capacity, be it labor, skill, 
or capital—hence that human need 
has not in the past constituted a 
factor having any control over the 
distributional process. The answer is 
that it has become the very business 
of social security to make it such a 
factor. For you cannot, of course, 
ultimately relate social-security bene- 
fits to earning capacity and still relate 
them to need. The most needy may 
have the least capacity. 

The translation of an ethic of 
benevolence into a statutorily affirmed 
and constitutionally guaranteed legal 
right is of the very essence of the 
security problem. It is not good either 
for the individual or for society that 
its members should obtain assistance 
by begging for it. It is of the very 
essence of democracy that the ethic 
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on which we rely shall be embodied in 
our laws. Social security, to fortify 
the hearts and minds of men, must be 
established on a basis of legal and 
financial certainty, for merely seeing 
to it that human beings do not lack 
the requirements of decent living is 
by no means the end objective. In 
order to restore the basic confidence 
of the individual in modern society 
and give him the proper sense of his 
own security, the system must be 
conceived as a part of his normal legal 
environment and not as a smug social 
prescription wherein to drug the sense 
of human inadequacy and personal 
failure. We must regard the quality 
of legal rights quite as highly as the 
quantity of economic rights. Mental 
and emotional security can only be 
assured by the fact that we live in an 
environment responsive to us by the 
very laws that govern its behavior. 


HE great value of law for this 
purpose is its bland objectivity. 
Law and law alone can furnish an 
antidote to that other vicious tradi- 
tion, the notion, equally fallacious as 
it is legendary, that poverty and 
misbehavior are associated by some 
law of concomitant variation. This 
conception stands as the unblush- 
ing excuse for the historic failure of 
human society to come to the support 
of the life of its membership. Four 
things we correlate; four things we 
abhor: lunacy, crime, pestilence, and 
poverty. So closely associated have 
they been in popular estimation that 
our Supreme Court felt called upon 
to remark—and it was not so many 
years ago—that crime and poverty 
are not after all the same thing. 
Upon the contrary premise, how- 
ever, private philanthropists and pub- 
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lic-welfare administrators alike have 
been engaged for years in a persistent 
but utterly ineffective attempt to 
modify human behavior through con- 
ditioned offers of financial assistance. 
Thus financial aid through public as 
well as private funds has been denied 
upon occasion to children whose 
mothers took in male boarders, to 
spendthrifts, to individuals who in- 
dulged in alcohol or even in articles of 
luxury, to those who failed to pay 
their just debts, to children whose 
parents refused rehabilitative treat- 
ment, and, in general, to anyone who 
for physical, mental, or moral reasons 
seemed unable or unwilling to manage 
his life or money in a satisfactory 
manner. In the latter case the 
assistance money would be given only 
to some so-called responsible person 
who without letters of legal guardian- 
ship was yet placed in charge of the 
individual’s life and economy. The 
system of individual policing was by 
this means extended by a delegation 
of state administrative authority to 
manage men’s lives. 

Now note that what the individual 
has done in each case I have listed 
may be quite legal. The behavior in 
question has never been outlawed. 
You may drink unconventionally yet 
not illegally. You may buy in this 
country what you wish or enjoy, 
barring such things as habit-forming 
drugs, or, shall we say, Uranium 235. 
Though a child, you may live in a 
home that does not violate ultimate 
objective standards established by 
the community to protect its health 
and morals. You may even be immoral 
without violating the law. Idleness 
standing alone is not subject to pun- 
ishment. There is a right to strike. 
Generally it is not a criminal offense 
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to fail in the payment of your just 
obligations. Debtors no longer go to 
jail. All in all, the process of carrying 
the charitable tradition into the pub- 
lic forum has confronted law with an 
administrator who devises in his dis- 
cretion a code of human behavior, 
infractions of which involve no crime 
or misdemeanor, and who upon the 
basis of investigation without judicial 
safeguards passes judgment upon the 
individual in these terms, and then 
invokes his personal findings in a dis- 
cretionary determination of what has 
been called the individual’s eligibility. 

The modes of human behavior are 
devious, defying classification, but the 
category of punishable crimes is dis- 
proportionately brief. And even in 
its prescribed reach, the rules of com- 
mon law exhibit beyond all else the 
efforts of mankind to preserve for the 
individual every safeguard of freedom 
compatible with the social order. 
When you hear it argued that a public- 
assistance recipient should not be 
allowed to live in a manner that 
injures his health lest he become a 
still greater expense to the public, 
consider how many people there are 
whose earning power alone sustains 
them and yet who persistently live in 
a manner to injure their health and 
do thereby threaten and in due course 
heavily burden the public purse. Sup- 
pose, for example, a publicly financed 
medical-care program should be estab- 
lished under the condition that its 
beneficial services shall be extended 
only to those whose condition of ill 
health and need of medical service 
shall have come about without any 
fault or failure on the part of the 
individual. The provision would be 
but the logical culmination of many a 
noteworthy precedent, but what inter- 
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esting studies of human weakness it 
would inevitably set afoot! 


NDER law, behavior is attacked 

within feasible limits only by 
direct and positive action. Legal 
rights do not depend upon behavior. 
Law never seeks to buy behavior. It 
seeks to give reign to moral law. It 
seeks to allow the individual to benefit 
or suffer from his choices or sacrifices 
as freely as possible. It insists that 
the free exercise of legal rights is 
essential to democratic equality. 

Under a properly objective system 
of public assistance, nothing at all is 
lost to the tax fund, whatever the 
individual does with his money. For 
the amount which he is paid is deter- 
mined in relation to that which is 
needed to maintain a given standard 
of living, and the individual receives 
neither more nor less than he is by law 
entitled to receive as a member of an 
objectively classified group. 

But the test of principle comes 
always in the pinch. We must assume 
that the vast new framework of social 
and economic rights presently envis- 
aged is not to be made the basis of a 
whole new set of legal sanctions in 
respect to unsocial conduct—a sort 
of strait jacket into which each one of 
us may have to be fitted. We must 
assume that we are not going to apply 
economic sanctions in the effort to 
control behavior by force and pressure 
contrary to every true ethical and 
psychological teaching. But the test 
will come nevertheless in the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to enforce con- 
formity. Individual legislators may 
express their unwillingness to use the 
tax power in support of those 
whose social and political philosophy 

[Continued on page 55) 





Conflicting Views 1n Higher 
Education 


By JOHN MANNING 


A Somewhat Compressed Version of a Longer Paper 


HROUGH the centuries, vari- 

ous cultures have had varying 

educational aims, from those 
of the “schools of Hellas” to the 
Nazis’ “education for barbarians” — 
such ideals as the loyal Germanic 
warrior of the comitatus, the chivalric 
knight of the medieval church, or the 
gentleman of character of the English 
public schools. The first requirement 
for education is a clear purpose. To 
what goal is Western civilization 
directing the lives of its students? 

The present conflict in regard to the 
aims of higher education revolves 
around these general questions: Should 
a university prepare students for 
purely vocational opportunities? 
Should it husband its graduates with 
an eye to employment after gradua- 
tion? Or, should it confine itself to 
purely intellectual concerns for the 
training of an élite? Or again, should 
a university adjust its sights to the 
needs of contemporary society and 
develop the capacities of all those 
qualified to enter? 

During the days of depression and 
unemployment, much was heard con- 
cerning the uselessness of higher 
education. There were those who 


stridently advocated that the univer- 
sities should concentrate, either much 
more than heretofore or entirely, on 
preparing their graduates to earn a 


living. This was not exactly a new 
trend. The system of free electives, 
which had emerged in the nineteenth 
century as a compromise with a far too 
narrow curriculum, was countered 
with the idea of “majors,” which, 
depending on changing social condi- 
tions or the scholarly but narrow 
interests of the graduate faculties, led 
higher education along one of two 
paths: narrow specialization in the 
liberal arts on the one hand, or the 
perhaps still narrower path of special- 
ized vocational training on the other. 
Thus the cleavage between the 
theoretical and the practical became 
intensified, and higher education 
tended to fall between two stools of 
abstractions. In the Inglis Lecture at 
Harvard in 1946, Mark Starr, the na- 
tional educational director of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, pointed out: “We are torn be- 
tween education and money-grubbing. 
Do we want to prepare students for 
civic responsibilities and the wise use 
of leisure or is it enough to train them 
for making a livelihood?” 

In contrast with those who advo- 
cate the pre-eminence of vocational 
training, others stress the develop- 
ment of an élite. The conflict 1s 
interpreted as a clash between utility 
and truth, between such absolutes as 


1 abor Looks at Education. 1947. p. 7. 
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practicality and unchanging principles. 

The idea of a university as a train- 
ing ground for the élite only, is fairly 
prevalent in England and Europe. 
Nor is it alien to this continent; it has 
been advocated in various quarters in 
the United States and Canada. Sid- 
ney E. Smith, president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, not long ago 
announced that “‘a university course 
is not an inalienable right of every boy 
and girl,” and suggested raising the 
university entrance requirements and 
limiting the annual enrollment to ten 
thousand students. Vincent Massey, 
chancellor of the University of 
Toronto, contends that the real func- 
tion of a university is the education of 
the nation’s future leaders, and that 
this should not be hindered by the 
admission of students not intellectu- 
ally qualified to attend college. Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Meighen has also re- 
cently implied that mass education on 
the university level is not possible. 
Suggested university reform in the 
eyes of these Canadian educators 
would eliminate some of the practical 
courses, putting emphasis on the uni- 
versity as a producer of intellectuals.? 


NE wonders: One recalls the 

investigations into the Harvard 
class of 1911 by John Tunis, who 
quotes his classmates as having ambi- 
tions to keep out of the bread lines, 
vote Republican, and make a hundred 
at golf! Of course, there is something 
to be said for considering a university 
as a society of scholars. Listening to 
many a college presidential address 
and gazing around, openmouthed, on 
many an American university campus, 
one is tempted to speculate with 
Knight as to whether educational 
progress is being computed in brains 

*The Star Weekly, Toronto, July 17, 1948. 
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or in bricks. On the other hand, one 
recalls, with Dent, that education in a 
democracy might well be “planned to 
secure the full and harmonious devel- 
opment of body, mind, and spirit for 
the three-fold purpose of personal 
living, civic responsibility and useful 
employment.’ One might well ask 
with Bode, “Is there not also a moral 
obligation to be intelligent and to 
consider the issues within our demo- 
cratic framework? As a rule, the 
conflict is not interpreted as abso- 
lutism versus democracy, but as a 
conflict among absolutes.”* Perhaps 
one would be less uneasy but for 
Socratic minds like Mursell, who per- 
tinently asks upon what basis a stu- 
dent élite is to be selected, for whose 
benefit it is to be exploited, and who is 
to accept the responsibility for the 
thousands of less able students who 
drop out.' Training of an élite 
demands time, which, in turn, em- 
braces social and economic factors as 
a selective screen. Is it true that, as 
Pope says, “All is yellow to the 
jaundiced eye’? 

It would appear to be the clear-cut 
conviction of the members of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education that “an educational sys- 
tem finds its guiding principles and 
ultimate goals in the aims and philoso- 
phy of the social order in which it 
functions.”* In every civilization 
there is always a hiatus between the 
ideal and the practice. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Commis- 
sion should make recommendations to 
lessen that gap in the field of Amer- 

34 New Order in English Education. London: 
University of London Press, 1942. p. 11. 

4Progressive Education at the Crossroads. New 
York: Newsom and Company, 1938. p. 118. 

5Education for American Democracy. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1934. pp. 244-46. 


SHigher Education for American Democracy. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Vol. I, p. s. 
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ican higher education. The Commis- 
sion found that equality of opportunity 
was barred, not only by a too re- 
stricted university curriculum, but 
also by socio-economic factors such as 
accidents of family or community 
milieu, the color of one’s skin, or the 
religion of one’s parents. Estimating 
that sixteen per cent of the national 
youth of college age actually attend 
college, it recommends the lowering or 
abolishing of fees, the establishment 
of national scholarships, the provision 
of a network of community colleges on 
a national scale, and progressive fed- 
eral support (to reach at least 
$1,000,000,000 by 1960) in order to 
double college enrollment within the 
next decade. Obviously, the idea of 
the Commission is not to produce an 
exclusive élite on the one hand or to 
provide exclusive vocational training 
on the other, but is based on the 
Jacksonian principles of equal liberty 
and opportunity. The Commission’s 
argument for universal higher educa- 
tion is that an equal opportunity for 
education is not only the responsi- 
bility of the state but also the natural 
right of every American citizen; and 
further, that it will result in a more 
unified and stronger democracy at 
home and a stronger and more effective 
one abroad. 


. Education . . . is necessary to give 
effect to the equality prescribed by law 

. to insure equal liberty and equal 
opportunity . . . and to enable the citi- 
zens to understand, appraise, and redirect 
forces, men, and events... to meet 
the demands of the present . . . so as 
to keep them always suited to demo- 
cratic ideals... to serve as an 
instrument of social transition . . . to 
give a sense of direction . . . among 
alternatives.’ 


VTbid., pp. 5-6. 
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What man who believes in the princi- 
ples and potentialities of political 
democracy will deny the validity of 
such an argument? Sound criticism 
can only be leveled against certain 
objectionable features, which could 
quite conceivably become accumu- 
lative until the law of diminishing 
returns would apply; features, how- 
ever, which some critics have assumed 
to be corollaries of such a proposed 
system, rather than assumptions orig- 
inating within their own minds; fea- 
tures which could just as conceivably 
be eliminated or greatly reduced. 


OME foreign critics are saner than 

most of us at home. Max Beloff, 
who recently returned to his post at 
Oxford University following an ex- 
tensive study in the United States 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, pointed out that Euro- 
pean universities combine, rather un- 
easily, the twin functions of a learned 
society and of a training school for 
the professions or for an élite; he 
then pertinently asks: 

Is the corollary of removing successive 
barriers to educational progress a decline 
in the standards of the education offered? 

. Is there no way by which the good 
student, the really promising man, can 
avoid working at the pace of the slowest 
in his class, or by which scholars capable 
of original work and of inspiring pupils 
can be allowed to go along their own lines 
without the burden either of elementary 
teaching or of too much administration? 

Is the element of academic govern- 
ment, so vital for European universities, 
really incompatible with the right of the 
people whose taxes support universities 
to have a voice in the use of their money? 

To what extent should universities, 
which do so much valuable work in the 
technical field for communities of which 
they are a part, develop a wider program 
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CONFLICTING VIEWS 


of adult education free from degree 
requirements—this as a partial substitute 
for degree courses for anyone and 
everyone? 

Fear of lowering standards has been 
publicly expressed by Father Robert 
]. Gannon of Fordham, while men like 
President Arthur G. Coons of Occi- 
dental College and Byron S. Hollins- 
head of Coe College have publicly 
expressed grave concern over the pos- 
sible loss of academic freedom through 
federal control. In reply, one might 
remind the critics of the obvious rec- 
ord of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, at the same time pointing out 
that private colleges can render de- 
mocracy a real service in this regard. 

Yet these are challenging questions, 
and all connected with higher educa- 
tion would do well to look about them 
to see in what manner they are being 
met. As a lecturer at Michigan State, 
graduate and postgraduate of Queen’s 
University (Kingston, Ontario), and a 
regular summer student at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, I have looked at 
that which is nearest at hand—the 
ideas and practices at these three 
institutions. 

The extension work in adult educa- 
tion of the land-grant colleges in 
America, especially that of the oldest, 
Michigan State, needs no small voice 
like mine for support. Its excellence 
is a recognized fact. It deserves the 
tribute paid by the President’s 
Commission: 

The land grant colleges have been a 
potent factor in the democratization of 
higher education; they have brought it to 
the service of the practical affairs of life 
and of all classes, trades, and pro- 
fessions . . .® 

8New York Times, September 26, 1948, Sec. VI, 


P. 30. 
%Op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 6s. 
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Far too few are aware, however, of 
Michigan State’s pioneering in the 
field of general education and its pro- 
vision of some of the answers to the 
questions raised by Beloff, through 
the medium of what is termed its 
“Basic College.” 

Established in 1944, following al- 
most a century of experience in 
higher education, this is an inde- 
pendent integrating unit of the whole 
institution. Every student who at- 
tends Michigan State College is obli- 
gated to spend approximately one-half 
of his time during his freshman and 
sophomore years studying five of 
seven basic courses: communication, 
biological, physical, and social science, 
effective living, history of civilization, 
literature and the fine arts. Thus he 
secures a broad general foundation of 
no mean caliber, with no loss of time 
in his special field, in which he takes, 
simultaneously, the other half of his 
courses during his first two years 
in college. 

It would appear that Michigan 
State College was already proceeding 
along the lines recommended in the 
Report of the President’s Commission: 

The aim should be to integrate liberal 
and vocational education, letting them 
proceed simultaneously though in varying 
proportions throughout the student’s 
college life, each enriching and giving 
meaning to the other.” 


But it is important that common aims 
be found and that they be related to 
the world in which the student lives 
and participates as a citizen. 


T THE autumn Convocation, 
Queen’s University, W. E. Mc- 
Neill, then retiring from the position 
of vice-principal and treasurer of the 


07 bid., p. 74. 
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University, in an address entitled 
“Have You Anything to Declare?” 
gave the following trinity of university 
aims, gleaned from the wisdom of a 
lifetime as university instructor and 
administrator: 


Skills or knowledge—One of the durable 

satisfactions of life comes from the ability 
to do something extremely well. 
But a price must be paid. The goal of 
perfection is not reached by eddying 
about . . . How can a man think if he 
doesn’t know? Charles Darwin gathered 
biological facts for twenty years without 
seeing any binding relationship. Then 
one day, while he was walking through 
an English country lane, the idea of 
evolution suddenly came to him. Thai’s 
what thinking is . . . the flashing emer- 
gence of an idea after facts have been 
mulled over a long time. Even then it is 
probably wrong. . . . Thinking is a highly 
dangerous performance for amateurs. 
You cannot think well with hopes and 
fears and ignorance, but only with a well- 
trained and well-filled mind. 

The cultural heritage—Skills are not 
enough. Though they make great and 
happy men, they do not make the greatest 
or happiest. . . . It is not enough merely 
to be wise in one’s own work. The 
view is too short. The individual must 
see beyond his immediate task; he must 
gain a sense of life as a whole; he must 
make his own richer in thought and 
feeling and beauty by drawing on the 
cultural heritage for ampler vision, ampler 
values. 

Character—In the final reckoning what 
one 7s counts more than what one knows 
or does. The Hitlers of this world are 
transient. The abiding powers of the 
human race are moral . . . almost any 
system will serve if worked by good men; 
any system will fail if worked by 
self-seekers. 


Is this so far from the statement of 
ideals quoted from the President’s 
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Commission in its Report? If the 
educators of North America can agree 
upon some such set of common objec- 
tives, then it may truly be said, in the 
words of Lord Bryce: “There is 
nothing of which Americans boast less 
and of which they have more reason 
to be proud than their universities,” 

This conclusion is drawn in spite of 
the conflict which appears on the sur- 
face. For it would seem to this writer 
that when an eminent man such as 
Mr. Conant laments the dearth of 
cultivation of learning and research 
and sees fit to point out, as he does in 
Education and a Divided World, that 
the functions of a university also 
embrace professional training, general 
education, and student living, he is 
not only on solid but on common 
ground. Lamenting the snobbery 
which all too often has been asso- 
ciated with the phrase “higher educa- 
tion” and the study of the humanities 
in the past, he suggests that the case 
rests on ethics, public welfare, emo- 
tional stability, and general broaden- 
ing effects. And in pointing out 
that leadership involves expert knowl- 
edge, broad vision, and courage, is he 
far removed in aim from the Presi- 
dent’s Commission or Mr. McNeill? 

The democratic way of life demands 
that its leaders be trained, its profes- 
sions and vocations be filled by the 
best talent available, and the needs of 
all its citizens be met. The function 
of a university embraces all these 
aims. They must be met in varying 
degree in response to the demands of 
the community and the individual 
student.. The demands and needs of 
intellectual hunger are as varied as 
the physical. In other words, this 

[Continued on page 56) 
"Quoted in Bode, op. cit., p. 3. 
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The Maryland Foreign-Study 
Centers 


By DIETER CUNZ 


Arrangements for a Year of Graduate Study in Europe 


HEN Mark Twain said, 
W “A little learning makes the 
whole world kin” (with the 


accent on “learning,” not on “‘little’’), 
he meant to say that the peoples of 
this earth should learn to understand 
one another in order to get along more 
peacefully than in the past. It is 
partly for this reason that in our 
colleges we teach and study for- 
eign languages, comparative literature, 
international relations, and world his- 
tory. Again, it was for this reason 
that the University of Maryland in 
the spring of 1947 established its 
Foreign Study Centers in Switzerland 
and in France. 

It was a project for graduate stu- 
dents and as such had no precedent in 
the history of American education. 
To be sure, various foreign-study 
projects had been in operation on the 
undergraduate level. A student from 
an accredited American college may 
spend his third undergraduate year at 
the University of Zurich or Basel. 
After his return he will receive full 
credit for this junior year in Switzer- 
land, provided that he took his work 
under the supervision of the American 
Council on College Study in Switzer- 
land, whose headquarters are in 
Baltimore, Maryland. Several col- 
leges, such as Smith, Sweet Briar, and 
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Rosary, have their own junior-year 
groups studying at French-speaking 
universities in France and Switzer- 
land. The University of Maryland 
was the first, and is so far the only, 
institution of higher learning which 
inaugurated a project for graduate 
studies abroad. 

Any student who has completed his 
undergraduate work and has taken at 
least two years of the language 
spoken at the foreign university which 
he plans to attend may apply for 
admission to the Foreign Study Center 
through the Graduate School of the 
University of Maryland. The major 
fields offered at the present time are 
limited to languages, literature, his- 
tory, geography, political science, 
psychology, and sociology. The For- 
eign Study office is attached to the 
Foreign Language Department and is 
headed by A. E. Zucker; the director 
of the program is Edmund E. Miller, 
who is in charge of the administration 
of the centers at Zurich and Paris. 
A professor of the Foreign Language 
Department, as resident dean, super- 
vises the academic work of the 
students. The resident deans for 
Paris were William F. Falls (1947-48), 
William R. Quynn (1948-49), and L. 
Clark Keating, 1949-50; for Zurich, 
Dieter Cunz (1947-48), F.C. A. Koelln 
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(1948-49), and Augustus J. Prahl for 
the present academic year. The figures 
for the student enrollment for these 
first three years are: Paris, 9, 33, and 
42; Zurich, 17, 36, and 32. This fall a 
new center was opened at the Uni- 
versity of Munich which began with 
six students; this group studies under 
the supervision of Edmund E. Miller, 
who inaugurated the whole project.! 
At most European universities the 
academic year begins a few weeks 
later than in America. Our Maryland 
groups, however, arrived at their 
Swiss or French destination at the 
same time the fall semester began in 
College Park, that is, around Sep- 
tember 20. The following weeks 
between their arrival and the official 
opening of the university were by no 
means given to leisure and pleasure 
trips; indeed, they were perhaps the 
most strenuous of the whole year. 
From September, 1947, to August, 
1948, I was in charge of the Maryland 
graduate students in Zurich, and at 
the same time taught some courses to 
the intercollegiate junior year, an 
American undergraduate group. A 
Columbia University professor once 
was asked whether there was any 
difference between teaching graduates 
and undergraduates, and he explained 
it this way: ““When I come into an 
undergraduate class and say, ‘Good 
morning, boys,’ they answer ‘Good 
morning, doctor.’ When I go into a 
graduate class and greet them, ‘Good 
morning, boys,’ they write it down.” 
After the first week, I knew that my 
two groups of graduates and under- 
graduates had one thing in common: 


1A word may be permitted to give full credit to 
him for his long years of faithful service in the field 
of international education. For many years he was 
in charge of the undergraduate program abroad, the 
so-called “junior year” at Munich and Zurich. 
Moreover, he conceived the idea of the present grad- 
uate project, and he guided it through its first years. 
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they felt hopelessly lost in German- 
speaking surroundings. They had all 
had at least two years of college 
German; they all discovered that it 
makes a great difference whether one 
sees a German word or hears it. 
At Zurich we had to face the addi- 
tional difficulty that Switzerland is 
not and does not want to be a 
German-speaking country. The people 
on the street speak a dialect which 
shows its relationship to the language 
of the German Reich only to the eyes 
and ears of the philologist. All liter- 
ature, articles, newspapers, and books, 
however, are written in the literary 
High German, and so are the lectures 
at the universities and the perform- 
ances on the stage. 


E USED the first three weeks 
of the academic year as an 
orientation period in which the stu- 
dents were made familiar with con- 
ditions in the city and the university 
of Zurich. Besides, these three weeks 
were used for an intensive course in 
German. The students met three 
times daily for discussions of business 
matters, for organization of their 
study programs, for courses in German 
conversation, and for reading the daily 
German-Swiss newspapers. The group 
in Paris followed a similar schedule. 
Around the middle of October, after 
the university courses had started, the 
second big wave of depression and 
frustration went through the group. 
They sat in these lectures, all delivered 
in German, and sometimes walked out 
with the feeling that they had under- 
stood not more than one-tenth of 
what had been discussed. This was 
where the tutoring job of the Mary- 
land faculty members had to begin. 
When we organized the program for 
the students we tried to concentrate 
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on a rather limited number of courses 
in order to make it possible for the 
two Maryland faculty members in 
Zurich to supervise the course work as 
much as possible. The major courses 
in the fields of German and com- 
parative literature, European history, 
and political science were attended by 
the Maryland faculty members, who 
met the students at the end of each 
week in regular tutorial periods. In 
these meetings, held partly in English 
and partly in German, we tried to 
clarify those problems which the stu- 
dents, because of their language 
difficulties, had not understood in the 
classroom. It is indicative of the 
progress of the students that toward 
the end of the first semester these 
tutorial hours could be conducted 
completely in German, and that 
during the second semester the stu- 
dents did not need any tutoring at all. 
From February on, they were all 
able to handle their university courses 
alone. 

Even during the second semester, 
however, the Maryland professors 
had to attend the university courses. 
This was necessitated by the absence 
of examinations at European uni- 
versities. No Swiss or French pro- 
fessor will give an examination to his 
students; the only test which the 
European student has to undergo is 
the examination for his Doctor’s 
degree. Yet since we had to integrate 
the work of our American students 
into the curriculum at home and 
send in marks to the Graduate 
School, we had to give examinations 
while we were abroad. Thus, various 
examinations during and at the end 
of each semester, as well as term 
papers, provided a basis for the 
evaluation of the amount of work 
which each student had done. 
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Some of our students did not aim 
for a Master’s degree; they en- 
rolled in our program because they 
wanted to have a year of supervised, 
organized study abroad and to learn 
as much German or French as pos- 
sible. These are the students who 
after successful completion of their 
course work received the “‘certificate 
of foreign studies.” Most students, 
however, worked for a higher degree, 
and therefore did some independent 
research toward a thesis in either 
literature or history. This was super- 
vised by the Maryland professors in 
residence at Zurich or Paris, and it 
was carried out in close collaboration 
with the Foreign Language and His- 
tory Departments in College Park. 
After the graduate student completes 
his thesis, he reports for an oral 
examination in College Park. If he 
passes the examination, he is awarded 
the degree of Master of Foreign 
Studies. 


PART from his academic studies, 
every student was urged to make 

the most of his one-year sojourn in a 
foreign country. We tried to estab- 
lish contacts with Swiss and French 
people wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. All students of the Zurich 
Foreign Study Center lived with 
private families; such an arrangement 
offers possibilities for daily conversa- 
tion and everyday contacts. We 
called the attention of our students 
to the numerous cultural activities in 
the city, the theater, movies, concerts, 
art exhibitions, and so on. Several 
times we arranged for conducted 
tours in the city, in the country, and 
even in the neighboring countries of 
Italy, Austria, and Germany. In 
winter, ski excursions were organized 
through the Academic Sport Club. 
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At Zurich a weekly meeting of the 
Current Events Club, attended by 
American, German, Austrian, and 
Swiss students, proved to have a 
stimulating influence. These meet- 
ings, conducted in German, were 
presided over by American students 
in turn. One of the students or an 
outside guest speaker reported on 
some political topic of the day which 
then was discussed within the group. 

For the resident dean in charge of 
the group, there is the constant prob- 
lem of balancing the student’s time. 
He should attend to his academic 
work as conscientiously as possible 
and fulfill all the requirements. On 
the other hand, the purpose of the 
whole project would be defeated if the 
student should spend all his time 
behind books, and in lecture halls, 
libraries, and archives. The “living 
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experience” in a foreign country 
should not be neglected—it is perhaps 
the greatest gain of his graduate year 
abroad. The student should have 
sufficient time for outside activities 
which—abroad more than at home— 
will widen his horizon. The year 
abroad gives the student a vantage 
point for comparison. He may observe 
quite a number of things abroad 
which are better than those at home, 
but only if we know what we do not 
have can we strive to gain it. What 
is perhaps more important: he will 
miss many things abroad, institutions, 
customs, ways of thinking, to which 
he was accustomed in America. When 
he comes home he will no longer take 
them for granted. He will have a 
fuller realization of the opportunities 
that his country has offered him, and 
he will do his best to protect them. 
[Vol. XXI, No. 1] 


A Rejoinder 


By HAROLD B. DUNKEL 


A Reply to a Critical Book Review 


In this magazine, under the title 
“Pedagogical Fabrications,” Peter Car- 
michael reviewed General Education in 
the Humanities,| a report of the Co- 
operative Study in General Education.? 
Polemics between authors and reviewers 
are usually fruitless, even if amusing. 
Hence these pages are not an answer to 
that review, which does, however, seem 
an admirable example of that very failure 

1Dunkel, Harold B. General Education in the 
Humanities. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1947. 


*Carmichael, Peter A. ‘‘ Pedagogical Fabrica- 
tions,” JournaL oF HicHer Epucation, XX (April, 


1949), Pp. 201-204. 


of verbal communication of which it 
speaks so skeptically. Similarly, a mere 
setting straight of the historical record 
concerning the Study as an enterprise 
would probably interest only a few 
readers, and they can and will consult 
the originals. 

The Study did, however, embody 
certain hypotheses about some major 
educational problems. Since these issues 
will be of continuing importance in higher 
education, they are of general interest. 
It would be unfortunate to allow these 
hypotheses to be lost by letting either 
misstatements of them or dogmatic 
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assertions of their contraries go unchal- 
lenged. I shall make no attempt here 
to decide the issues; my purpose is to 

int out that they are debated issues 
and that the hypotheses adopted in 
regard to them by the Study were not the 
specimens of nonsense and viciousness 
into which they were construed. 

The Cooperative Study was organized 
and carried on by some twenty colleges. 
One of the reviewer’s criticisms seems? 
to be that these were “some eighteen 
minor colleges, including junior and 
teachers’ colleges” and that “no eastern 
college of standing is on the list.” The 
implication seems to be that the smaller 
schools should allow the larger and more 
renowned institutions to work out the 
right plan for education and then should 
faithfully follow the prescription enunci- 
ated by their betters. 

Some colleges have accepted this 
dictum. Yet many of us who have seen 
these imitations at close range beg leave 
to doubt the unqualified desirability of 
these copies. Too often the mechanical 
letter (in terms of course names, text- 
books, and stated objectives) of the 
criginal program appears, bereft of its 
spirit and vitality. Frequently, inferior 
facilities of all sorts demand in the 
smaller institution short cuts and substi- 
tutes which result in far less than that 
“reasonable facsimile” demanded in the 
radio contests. But even if we are 
prepared to assume that the sedulous 
mimicry of the educational élite is the 
proper activity for most colleges, we 
encounter some difficulties. 

First, many institutions are unwilling 
to accept this fiat. In spite of their lack 
of size and prestige, they cling to the idea 
that their own traditions, purposes, 
facilities, clientéle, and similar factors 
should affect what is done on their 
campuses. A plan may have been sug- 
gested by an expert theorist and may 
have worked wonders at his institution. 
But even if his omniscience makes the 

‘His impassioned style clearly indicates that he 
did not approve of what he read. But in con- 
sidering specific points I find it hard to ascertain just 
how far he wants some of his sweeping assertions 
to be taken literally. The readers who think 
I distort his views can examine his statements for 
themselves. 
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plan theoretically desirable, outsiders 
wonder whether it is practicable at 
theirs or whether they will have to make 
modifications. What can be done with 
these heretics? They are not yet 
restrained by law. And calling them 
knaves and fools and advising them to 
shut up shop unless and until they can 
imitate exactly seem hardly effective. 
Another possibility is that they should 
be aided in their experimentation and 
improvisation, in the hope that they 
will at least do a better job than would 
have been within their power if they had 
been merely cursed and left to their own 
devices. The Cooperative Study, for 
better or worse, was established on this 
latter principle. 

A second difficulty in asking the 
“minor” institutions to listen to their 
betters is that the educational oracles— 
in the best oracular tradition—do not 
all say the same thing. During the 
past decades prophets have been cry- 
ing a wide variety of doctrines in the 
educational wilderness. They cannot all 
be precursors, each bearing fragments of 
the same true gospel; the contradictions 
are too sharp. Which of them has 
salvation? A good many of us, I believe, 
will hesitate to accept the size and 
location of the prophet’s institution as 
adequate warranties of the quality of the 
doctrine. 

Participants in the Study had read 
their share of exhortations and plans. 
Some of the colleges had adopted (to a 
greater or less degree) one of these 
proposals. Some had traditions or experi- 
mental programs of their own. Still 
others, somewhat bewildered by the 
conflicting voices, were interested in 
examining and trying several possibilities. 
The major question involved in the 
founding of the Study was whether 
any co-operative enterprise was possible 
among colleges so diverse. The decision 
was that co-operation was possible in 
several areas. 

One of these was diagnosis. Diagnosis 
is not treatment, but it precedes treat- 
ment. To be sure, if one has a panacea, 
diagnosis is unnecessary. The medicine 
man could prescribe four bottles of his 
nostrum regardless of what ailed the 
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patient, since it was a sovereign cure for 
all the ills of man or beast. Life is 
equally simple if one has an educational 
panacea; the prescription is the same for 
every student. Whether education can 
be thus uniform is, of course, a con- 
troversial issue. It so happened that 
most colleges in the Study, despite 
differences in particular points of view, 
took positions which implied the desir- 
ability of knowing about the students 
they were attempting to educate and of 
planning for them accordingly. It was 
out of this interest in diagnosis that the 
inventories and the statistics based on 
them grew. Thus the reviewer’s dia- 
tribe against the use of statistics stands 
on somewhat the same base as the com- 
plaints of simple folk admitted to a 
modern hospital for the first time. They 
too object to the tests and want treat- 
ment. But no physician believes that 
the Wasserman test is a specific for the 
disease which it detects; he merely 
wants a diagnosis before he pumps the 
patient full of arsenicals. So it was 
with the Study, and the confusion in the 
review about the proper réle of statistics 
merely beclouds the issue. The issue 
is not whether one does or does not like 
statistics; but rather, whether one needs 
to know something about the _ indi- 
vidual student in order to educate him 
and whether this knowledge cannot be 
improved by the collection of data 
which can supplement the impressions of 
even the most sensitive or self-confident 
professor. 

Even so, the reviewer’s general reaction 
admirably illustrates the general effect 
which the Study sought to produce: first, 
he has looked at the data; second, he has 
found unsatisfactory the situation indi- 
cated by them; third, he believes he has 
a remedy. In the theory of the Study, 
however, several further steps were neces- 
sary: fourth, to introduce these remedies 
into his own courses; fifth, to persuade his 
colleagues to co-operate in their areas; 
sixth, to measure, with some objectivity 
and impartiality, the results achieved by 
this joint effort; and seventh, to consider, 
in view of this evidence and other 
experience, whether the solution had 
proved satisfactory. 

The reviewer does not seem to object 
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to the procedure so much as to some of 
the particular remedies proposed and 
tried. He feels that they should never 
have been allowed to happen. But here 
again he serves as an example. Unless 
I mistake his tone completely, it is easy 
to picture his reactions were someone 
from another institution or from a central 
staff to tell him that his proposals are 
monstrous. Other professors hold with 
equal tenacity those views which strike 
him as so perverse. If these people are 
wrong, they must be convinced by some 
more persuasive means than merely 
shouting at them. 

Thus we come to two major questions: 
How do we get answers to educational 
problems? and How do we convince 
others of the rightness of our answers, 
once we have found them, and thus secure 
their co-operation? 

Clearly the reviewer belongs to the 
school which finds neither of these 
questions difficult. In regard to the 
first, he has the answers or at least knows 
where they can be found. 


It is no trouble to devise positive, effective 
remedies. What is the good life? Let the 
student find out by studying ethics and his- 
tory. What is the known constitution of 
nature, what is truth, what part do reason and 
subjectivism play in knowledge, is art or 
religion a species of knowledge? Let him 
study the appropriate branches of knowledge 
and discover the answers—and rise in under- 
standing, in freedom, and dignity, becoming 
an educated man.‘ 


The answer to the second question seems 
to be to assert one’s rightness as emphat- 
ically as possible. 

The facts are considerably more com- 
plicated than this patronizing dismissal 
of them would seem to imply. What 
the student will actually find if he 
reads is an extensive set of analyses of 
each of these problems. Of course the 
teacher may sa one and allow his 
students to read only that. In that case 
the situation is simple, and perhaps this 
procedure was what was intended in the 
Ss But many people will doubt 
the wisdom of such doctrinaire concen- 
tration on “the right” analysis; and the 
more sophisticated will further worry 


‘Carmichael, op. cit., p. 204. 
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about the whole concept of rightness in 
connection with a series of analyses, each 
of which is couched in its own set of terms 
and principles. 

If the omniscient teacher does not 
force his personal choice upon students 
and more than one analysis is read, the 
student will have to cope with quite a 
number of accounts which tend to be 
long and hard. At this point I should 
dislike very much to be misinterpreted 
to the effect that I believe students 
should be spared long and difficult works. 
Ido not. I wish to point out, however, 
that something more 1s involved than the 
verbal legerdemain of enunciating, “Let 
the student read.” 

But to have a thorough theoretical 
knowledge of either the historically 
extant or theoretically possible analyses 
of one of these problems is not the 
same thing as being able to use this 
knowledge practically. To have read the 
Nicomachean Ethics is not a sufficient 
condition for happiness; and one can 
have intellectual machinery which he 
cannot operate. Whether or not colleges 
should be concerned with the moral 
virtues is an issue. Historically, most 
of the colleges of the Study were com- 
mitted to the attempt. As a result, they 
faced the practical as well as the theo- 
retical problem. It may be that some of 
their efforts were as futile and miscon- 
ceived as the reviewer suggests; at any 
rate, reading is clearly not the answer. 

The Study’s procedure in attempting 
to get answers to both questions can best 
be considered in connection with the 
second, “How can we get people to work 
together?”’ It is easy to summon educa- 
tional remedies from the intellectual deep; 
but can you get your colleagues to adopt 
them once you have called them? 

A number of answers to this question 
are familiar. One is that this co-operation 
can be achieved through administrative 
control. Within the walls of one institu- 
tion, a major administrator with a clear 
idea of what he wants to achieve can do 
much to produce it. He pushes his plan 
by doing good to its friends and harm to 


its enemies. But this possibility is open 
only to one vested with authority and 
is confined within the limits of that 


administrative power. 
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A second method is to harangue 
people. This procedure is effective to a 
certain extent. We are persuaded by 
coherent and cogent arguments, and 
writers on education have won support 
and influenced practice by this means. 

A third method is to show models. 
Thus the outsider can see for himself how 
the theory functions when put into 
practice—and after all, education is a 
practical art, not a theoretical science. 
But the practical arts deal with the 
contingent, and there remains the prob- 
lem whether the plan which works well 
in one set of special conditions will work 
equally well in others. 

There is a further means of con- 
vincing people, that of letting them 
find out for themselves how good some- 
thing is; and the Study sought to use 
this method. The doctrine of free speech 
rests on the conviction that dene the 
competition of ideas the majority of 
people will eventually be led to accept 
what is good. If the people lack this 
ability, then we must throw ourselves 
on the mercy of the autocrat who will save 
us despite ourselves. The Study rested 
on the assumption that college professors, 
— of the size and dignity of their 
colleges, could eventually see whether 
they were working for good or ill. If 
teachers are too stupid or too perverted 
to be able to make this decision, then 
there is little hope for higher education, 
regardless of what anyone does. 

The Study thus urged that proposals 
which faculties chought good should be 
tried out and the results observed with 
some care. If on the basis of this evi- 
dence a college abandons a bad plan, it 
will do so without our arguing. Op if it 
finds a good plan successful, it will adopt 
it without fulminations from anyone. 
But what if professors are so depraved 
that they judge wrongly, discarding the 
good and clinging to the bad—a result 
which the reviewer seems not merely to 
fear, but actually to see before him? 
For this state of affairs the Study could 
suggest no safeguard other than that 
offered by a professor of philosophy in an 
eastern school several thousand years 
ago: “For with a true view all the data 
harmonize, but with a false one the facts 
soon clash.” 
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On this principle members of the staff 
tried to help faculty members do very 
different things. Since some of these 
plans were formally contradictory, some 
of them were clearly wrong. In the 
personal opinions of members of the 
staff, some of the ideas were even more 
despicable than the reviewer indicates. 
But we would have gained nothing by 
telling their originators so. If a teacher 
cannot be convinced on the basis of his 
own experience with his own students, 
then he is obstinate beyond help—or his 
would-be savior is wrong. In the first 
case he obviously would not have been 
swayed by pleas, however passionate, 
or objurgations, however venomous. If, 
on the other hand, the expert is wrong, it 
is equally valuable to have this fact 
demonstrated. Otherwise he might con- 
tinue to issue manifestoes, secure in his 
own righteousness. 

The Study used this procedure, not 
merely as a means of persuading people, 
but also as a solution to the first question, 
how do we get answers to educational 
problems. It sought to get colleges to 
pool their resources in the belief that the 
most diverse remedies could thus be 
best tried and tested. It helped pro- 
fessors to put into operation and evaluate 
the most varied programs, in the belief 
that from these experiments information 
could be gained which would serve as the 
core of an expanding body of knowledge 
(not opinion) about the effectiveness and 
consequences of various procedures. 

This kind of co-operative enterprise 
need not restrain those who wish to 
issue ukases on education nor those who 
wish to read them. Education demands 
theory, and good theory too. But for 
education as a practical art, theory 
alone will never be enough, even were 
there not the clash of theories. Practice 
cannot go on without theory, but practice 
can illumine, correct, and confirm theory. 
The Study, consequently, worked at the 
level of practice, hoping that it would 
perform these functions for the theories 
of those who worked with it. 

The Study had its shortcomings and 
undoubtedly did not make full use of 
the potentialities inherent in its scheme. 
But as a general way of working it can be 
distinguished, if only as a supplement, 
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from some of the customary procedures: 
(a) the theoretic pronouncement which 

may not be practicable, (4) the model, 
desirable and vigorous in the particular 
conditions which engendered it, but a 
growth which might oe neither desirable 
nor vigorous if transplanted to other 
conditions, (c) the local plan, developed 
solipsistically and urged on the public 
enthusiastically on the basis of local 
pride or the evangelist’s personal identifi- 
cation with the program. 

Assertions to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the curriculum is crowded 
and there is pressure of time. One 
important reason for this fact is the 
largely unsolved problem of relative 
value. As Whitehead put the issue in 
regard to a particular subject: 


If Methusaleh was not a well-educated man, 
it was his own fault or that of his teachers. 
But our task is to deal with five years of 
secondary-school life. Classics can only be 
defended on the ground that within that 
period, and sharing that period with other 
subjects, it can produce a necessary enrich- 
ment of intellectual character more quickly 
than any alternative discipline directed to the 
same object.° 


It is easy enough to find things of value. 
The curriculum maker, who like God 
makes his creation in his own image, may 
find plenty of time to do what seems 
good to him on the basis of his personal 
predilections and estimates. The cur- 
riculum maker prepared to face the hard 
problem of relative values, however, will 
need data—even statistics—to aid him. 

The Study must cheerfully plead guilty 
to the charge of pedagogical fabrication. 
As Whitehead also pointed out, the 
Greeks honored Prometheus because he 
brought to man, not freedom of the press, 
but fire. And this fire made possible the 
fabrications of one type of fader or 
artificer, the smith.6 Good programs 
of college education will be hammered 
out on the anvil of experience; they will 
not spring full-armed from the forehead 
of some academic Zeus, even though he 
frown and shake the thunderbolts. 

5Whitehead, A. N. “The Place of Classics in 
Education” in The Aims of ~~" New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1929. p. 9 

®Whitehead, A. N. Ado az ‘of Ideas. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1935. p. 85. 
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Toward the Equalization of 
Teaching-Loads' 


Attempts at equalizing teaching- 
loads in a college involve a number of 
factors which defy precise measure- 
ment. Theoretically, the number of 
hours a week a teacher spends in a 
classroom or laboratory, the number 
of courses he teaches, the number of 
students registered in his classes, the 
nature of the field in which he teaches, 
and the teaching methods he uses 
should all be considered. Granted 
that two teachers are equally well 
prepared in their fields, it must be 
admitted that in some areas the con- 
stant publication of new materials and 
the revision of traditional concepts 
require the teacher to study more and 
revise his class preparation more rad- 
ically than in other fields which have 
temporarily or perrnanently become 
relatively stabilized. Although it is 
generally assumed that contact hours 
in laboratory classes do not require as 
much effort as the same number of 
hours spent in lecture or discussion 
classes, it may be true that the 
instruction of students in some labora- 
tories makes almost as heavy demands 
per hour upon the teacher as a lecture 
class. A teacher whose subject lends 
itself to presentation in lecture form 
may work no harder with a large 
class than another teacher must work 
with a small and lively discussion 
group. The correction of assignments 


IReported by C. F. Richards, Dean, Denison 
niversity. 
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in some subjects is much more time- 
consuming than in others. Time spent 
in individualized work with superior 
students or with students having aca- 
demic difficulty must not be over- 
looked. To weigh these factors accu- 
rately, in terms of demands upon the 
teacher’s time and energy, does not 
seem possible. Any method of meas- 
uring teaching-loads must, therefore, 
be considered approximate in its 
application. 

Reasonably objective information 
is, however, available and may be 
used in an attempt to equalize teach- 
ing-loads with respect to some of the 
major factors involved. A compre- 
hensive study of 57 representative 
North Central institutions of higher 
learning employing approximately four 
thousand teachers was made in 1936.2 
As a result of this study the conclusion 
was reached that the number of clock 
hours a week, rather than the number 
of credit-hours a week, is the best 
single index of teaching-load; but that 
the out-of-class work connected with 
the in-class teaching varies consid- 
erably from department to depart- 
ment. The size of the classes was 
eliminated as a standard of institu- 
tional excellence, for it was found that 
the optimum class varied with sub- 
ject-matter and method of prepara- 
tion. Data used in this study were 
obtained from questionnaires returned 
by the teachers, who reported, first, 


*Haggerty, Melvin E. The Evaluation of Higher 
Institutions: 11. The Faculty. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. pp. 144-56. 
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the number of clock hours a week spent 
in classrooms and laboratories; sec- 
ond, the number of hours a week 
spent in preparation; third, the num- 
ber of hours spent in conferences with 
students; and, fourth, the time de- 
voted to reading and correcting 
assignments. The results were tabu- 
lated by departments. Information 
obtained by this method is, of course, 
subject to normal human error, but it 
is probable that the errors tend to 
cancel each other in a study involving 
four thousand returns. 

If it were possible to obtain reliable 
data of this sort from a single faculty, 
a rough measure of teaching-loads in 
a local institution could be obtained. 
However, the unreliability of data 
gathered from a single faculty might 
easily prove as great as, or greater 
than, that involved in applying to a 
particular faculty the returns from a 
number of institutions. The use of 
local data might also raise embarrass- 
ing questions of reliability in the local 
situation. 

A more recent study of teaching- 
loads in a number of colleges might 
yield data of greater reliability for the 
present time than the 1936 study. The 
following guide in estimating teaching- 
loads should of course, use the latest 
reliable data available. 

Such data suggest the possibility of 
obtaining a more accurate measure of 
teaching-loads than is supplied by 
either credit-hours or contact hours. 
This measure is the ratio of out- 
of-class work (preparation, student 
conferences, correcting assignments) 
to clock or contact hours of instruc- 
tion. On the basis of the North 
Central study mentioned, this ratio 
ranged from 81 per cent in one depart- 
ment to 201 per cent in another. The 
departments ordinarily represented in 
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a liberal-arts program appear in three 
groups at similar intervals within this 
range: .81 to 1.12, 1.28 to 1.60, and 
1.71 to 2.01. The respective averages 
of these groups are roughly, 1.0, 1.5, 
and 1.9 It thus appears that in the 
first group of subjects the average 
teacher in the 57 North Central col- 
leges in 1936 spent approximately as 
much time out of class as in the 
classroom, studio, or laboratory. In 
the second group of subjects, a teach- 
er’s out-of-class work was approxi- 
mately one and a half times as great 
as his class work; and in the third 
group of subjects, requiring the great- 
est amount of preparation and the 
greatest number of conferences, the 
average teacher spent almost twice as 
much time out of class as in formal 
contact with his students. On this 
basis, a teacher of a subject falling in 
the first group would work no more, 
with 15 contact hours a week, than a 
teacher in the second group would 
work with 12, or a teacher in the 
third group with 10. While this 
method overlooks many of the intan- 
gible factors in a teacher’s load, it 
seems to promise a reasonably fair 
measure of the main tasks involved in 
teaching on the college level. Hap- 
pily, it avoids any attempt to equate 
the number of hours spent in labora- 
tory or studio classes with a given 
number of lecture hours. It takes 
account of the differences in the 
amount of preparation required in 
subjects which are relatively stabilized 
and which require little more than 
review, once the teacher has mastered 
the content, and subjects in fields 
which are developing rapidly and in 
which it is necessary for the teacher 
to read extensively and revise his 
presentation radically from year to 
year. It also takes account of the 
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differences in time required to read 
and correct assignments of various 
sorts in difterent fields and of the time 
required for student conferences. 

Such a standard of measure cannot 
be rigidly adhered to but may, if used 
in conjunction with known factors of 
class size, teaching method, and num- 
ber of preparations, constitute a more 
adequate guide in equalizing teaching- 
loads than the commonly used bases 
of credit or contact hours. 


Appraisal of the Teaching of 
the College Faculty’ 


Since the end of the Second World 
War there has been widespread dis- 
cussion among college faculties of the 
problem of measuring teaching effec- 
tiveness. College administrators have 
felt the need for recognizing the merit 
of those members of the faculty whose 
contribution to the institution lies in 
effective teaching rather than in 
research activities, and attempts have 
been made to develop procedures 
through which the effectiveness of 
teaching might be assessed. While 
the need for such procedures is un- 
questioned, the pressing nature of the 
problem may tempt administrators to 
seize upon any method that super- 
ficially seems promising, even though 
its validity has not been established. 
In this situation it seems worth while 
to review some of the methods that 
have been proposed for measuring 
teaching effectiveness, to consider the 
evidence available concerning their 
validity, and to identify some of the 
assumptions on which they are based. 

There are two main approaches to 
the evaluation of teaching effective- 


Reported by Robert M. W. Travers, Associate 
tofessor of Education, University of Michigan 
Institute for Human Adjustment. 
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ness. The first is the direct approach 
and involves the steps of defining the 
behaviors which it is desired to 
develop in the student, devising valid 
measures of the extent to which those 
behaviors are developed, and finally 
measuring the extent to which the 
teacher is able to develop the desired 
behavior in the student. This pro- 
cedure is hardly ever followed, because 
educational objectives are seldom 
adequately defined, and because in 
most teaching situations there are 
few outcomes which can be measured 
accurately. 

The second approach is the indirect 
one in which it is not the behavior of 
the student which is measured but the 
behavior of the teacher. The usual 
procedure in this case is for somebody, 
either student or professional col- 
league, to observe the teacher and to 
measure in some way his “teaching 
ability.” This procedure assumes 
that there is a known and well- 
established relationship between the 
behavior of the teacher and the devel- 
opment of the student. Measuring 
teaching ability in terms of how the 
teacher behaves is at the present time 
about as justifiable as defining educa- 
tional objectives in terms of what the 
teacher does rather than in terms of 
how the student develops. 

It is worth while to consider some 
of the evidence accumulated in a large 
number of studies concerning the 
worth of teacher ratings by super- 
visors. Unfortunately, many of these 
studies have not taken the essential 
step of determining whether those 
teachers who are given high ratings by 
observers for teaching effectiveness 
produce greater gains than those who 
obtain low ratings; but the series of 
studies conducted by A. S. Barr and 
his associates are exceptions to this 
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rule. In summarizing a series of seven 
of these studies, each a substantial 
contribution, Mr. Barr concludes: 
“Whether supervisory ratings can be 
justified as a criterion remains yet to 
be determined. Whatever their value, 
it is quite evident from the data here 
provided that they measure something 
quite different from pupil change.’’? 
Mr. Barr’s summary of the studies of 
his associates might well be a sum- 
mary of the studies in general in this 
area. The fact must be faced that not 
enough is yet known for an observer 
to be able to predict from direct 
observation whether teaching is or is 
not effective in terms of common 
definitions of effectiveness. 

Two points should be noted in 
drawing conclusions from these stud- 
ies. First, the ratings of teaching 
effectiveness were based on varying 
frequency of contacts between the 
rater and the teacher. In some of 
the studies, very extensive and elab- 
orate systems of observation were 
established and transcriptions were 
made to assist the rater, while in other 
studies ratings were made by super- 
visors on the basis of long periods of 
relatively unsystematic contact. In 
both cases Mr. Barr’s conclusions 
seem to apply. Second, although the 
ratings were made mainly on seventh- 
and eighth-grade teachers, it is reason- 
able to assume that if these ratings 
lack validity, ratings of college teach- 
ers will also lack validity. Until 
studies at the college level have 
demonstrated the contrary, it is nec- 
essary to assume that the adminis- 
trative use of teacher ratings, even 
when made by observers over a period 
of years, is wholly unjustified. 


*“Impressions, Trends and Further Research,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, X1V (December, 


1945), Pp. 206. 
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Similarly, ratings by students of the 
effectiveness of teaching cannot be 
accepted as evidence of the pro 
ficiency of the teacher. A study by 
Brookover, for example, found fs 
high teacher ratings by pupils tended 
to be slightly but negatively corre- 
lated with measured gains of pupils.’ 
While more mature students might 
have better insight into teaching 
processes and their consequences, 
there is no reason for believing that 
they would do better than observers 
with professional training in education. 

The overwhelming weight of evi- 
dence, it is hoped, will prevent colleges 
from adopting ratings of faculty by 
faculty, or of faculty by students, for 
assessing teaching effectiveness. This 
leaves open the possibility of appraisal 
in terms of the measured growth of the 
students, but the difficulties involved 
in the use of this method are both 
theoretical and practical and seem to 
be too great for this approach to 
have utility. 

If teaching effectiveness is to be 
measured in terms of student growth, 
then it is necessary to know precisely 
what student growth is desired and to 
have valid instruments for measuring 
it. These conditions are not satisfied 
in most institutions, where the ob- 
jectives are vaguely defined, if they 
are defined at all, and where the 
evaluation instruments measure only 
a limited number of objectives. How- 
ever, even in the ideal situation in 
which objectives are adequately and 
operationally defined and in which 
valid evaluation instruments based on 
the objectives have been developed, 
there are important theoretical diff- 

[Continued on page 56] 


3Brookover, Wilbur B. “The Relation of Social 
Factors to Teaching Ability,” Journal of Expert- 
mental Education, X{I1 (June, 1945), p. 204. 
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-The- Reporter: 





A procram for the training of 
practical nurses is being arranged 
co-operatively by Wayne University, 
the Michigan Nursing Center, and 
the State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education. A major goal of 
the program, which is supported by a 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation, 
is the staffing and further develop- 
ment of eight schools of practical 
nursing in Michigan. 


Becinninc in the fall of 1950, quali- 
fied women applicants will be admit- 
ted to the Harvard Law School. This 
action was taken by the Governing 
Boards at the request of the Law 
School faculty. All branches of higher 
scholarship at Harvard are now open 
to women. 


A air of $25,000 from Arthur R. 
Shurtleff of Chicago has been received 
by Oberlin College. The money is to 
be used to help students preparing to 
enter theological school or now attend- 
ing Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology. 


A cranr of $17,500 annually for a 
five-year period has been given Mich- 
igan State College by the National 
Association of Food Chains to set up 
anew curriculum to train students for 
executive and managerial posts in the 
nation’s chain stores. 


Tae National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness will hold a five- 
day conference in conjunction with 
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the Interim Session of the Pan- 
American Association of Ophthal- 
mology, March 26-30, 1950, at the 
Floridian Hotel, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. The theme of the meeting will be 
The Americas Unite to Save Sight. 


Tae first student-professor seminar 
conducted by the Department of 
State was attended by 23 students 
representing twelve colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the nation. The 
seminar was designed to give the 
students a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the State Department’s réle in 
the conduct of foreign affairs. Most 
of the members of the seminar were 
students of international relations. 
Participants were chosen from a group 
of interested students nominated by 
professors from 75 colleges and 
universities. 


A wew series of visiting-scholar pro- 
grams has been inaugurated at the 
University of Delaware. Several vis- 
iting experts will be brought to the 
Newark campus for two or three days 
at a time, to meet with classes and 
student groups informally. The series 
was opened on October 3 by F. E. 
Simon, professor of physics at Oxford 
University. 


To reacu “an understanding of the 
meaning of democracy and an accept- 
ance of its obligations,” the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will set up a new 
visiting-professor program which will 
bring to the campus outstanding 
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scholars and leading public figures. It 
will be financed by income from the 
Knapp Fund, an endowment of nearly 
$2,000,000 bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity at the time of his death in 
1944 by Kemper K. Knapp, Wiscon- 
sin alumnus and prominent Chicago 
attorney. 


Tue Radio Corporation of America 
has awarded fourteen R.C.A. Fellow- 
ships for the academic year 1949-50 
to young scientists and graduate 
engineering students in various parts 
of the country. The purpose of the 
fellowships is to encourage scientific 
training, particularly in _radio-tele- 
vision and electronics. 


A xew publication, Topic of the 
Month, is now being issued to serve 
teachers of social sciences. Its pur- 
pose is to relate important current 
events to economic theory. It fea- 
tures one major topic each month and 
discusses it, in layman’s language, 
from the economist’s point of view. 
Subjects dealt with are those cur- 
rently under public scrutiny, such as 
the British sterling crisis, international 
cartels, social security, electric power, 
farm-price supports, economic prob- 
lems of the South, and housing. The 
Topic presents the background, prob- 
lems, and proposed solutions and their 
implications. 


Two-ruirps of American graduate 
schools permit or plan an alternative 
to the thesis requirement, according 
to a survey of 177 colleges and uni- 
versities conducted by Emerson C. 
Shuck, director of the Graduate School 
at Bowling Green State University. 
The study indicates that increasing 
enrollments have brought practical 
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pressures upon the traditional require. 
ments for the Master’s degree, and 
that extra course work is the most 
frequent alternative to the thesis. 
Mimeographed digests of the study 


are available upon request. 


Tue program of the Law School of 
the University of Chicago has been 
revised. Two degrees, a Bachelor of 
Laws and a Doctor of Law, will be 
granted, the first after three years of 
basic work, and the second for an 
additional year of advanced and 
specialized work. Experience during 
the last twelve years has convinced 
the faculty that the basic objectives 
of the four-year program can be 
achieved in three years. ‘Overlapping 
of courses has been reduced, and inte- 
grated presentation of legal and social- 
science materials and use of a variety 
of teaching techniques have resulted 
in further economy of time.” 


A new scale of awards to winners of 
Cornell University’s National Schol- 
arships will go into effect in the fall of 
1950. Although most of the scholar- 
ships will continue to pay tuition and 
$600 a year, the revised schedule per- 
mits grants ranging from free tuition 
up to tuition and $goo a year in cases 
of unusual financial need or heavy 
travel expense. The maximum grant, 
which has been raised from $6,000 to 
$7,500, would go to a student awarded 
$goo a year and tuition in a five-year 
course in architecture or engineering. 


Acccorpinc to Business Week, ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 out of a 
total collegiate endowment of about 
$2,500,000,000 is now invested in 
business and income-producing real 
estate. Before the war, business 
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holdings came to only about 20 per 
cent of the total. According to a 
survey made for the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 455 colleges (out of 
a national total of 1,400) were operat- 
ing commercial enterprises of some 
sort and were selling products to the 
outside. In the 1947 fiscal year, the 
schools took in about $150,000,000 
from their businesses. 


Ix rEcocnition of the high quality 
of work of its French department and 
the success of its French House, 
Western Reserve University has been 
granted one of the nine prizes awarded 
annually by the Association for 
Franco-American Good Will, Paris. 
The award specifies that the library of 
the French House will receive books 
on North Africa, Lorraine, a province 
which the Association is honoring this 
year, and a few works on great anni- 
versaries, among them those of 
Chateaubriand, Balzac, and General 


Gallieni. 


Unper the Fulbright Act, approxi- 
mately six hundred awards are being 
offered for graduate study or research 
in eleven countries during the aca- 
demic year 1950-51. The countries 
with which this program of educa- 
tional exchange is now in effect are: 
Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, 
France, Greece, Iran, Italy, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
the Philippines, and the United 
Kingdom. 


A JOINT committee of 50 under- 
graduates, trustees, faculty, and 
alumni of Princeton University has 
been appointed by President Harold 
W. Dodds to consider undergraduate 
life as it is related to social and extra- 
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curricular activities. The committee 
will have no legislative powers nor 
will its work infringe in any way upon 
any of the existing organizations of 
the University. 


More than five hundred thousand 
students, one-fifth of the nation’s 
total registration in institutions of 
higher learning, are enrolled in eve- 
ning classes, according to a national 
survey of university evening-college 
problems and policies conducted by 
Frank R. Neuffer, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati Evening College. 
All indications point to the expansion 
of evening units, the survey also found. 
Approximately 75 per cent of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities located 
in urban areas now offer evening 
classes. 


A\n orcanization in which college 
economics instructors in the metro- 
politan New York area “will be able 
to share experience and explore meth- 
ods of effective teaching of economics 
at the college level” has been formed 
by members of the economics depart- 
ments of Brooklyn, City, Hofstra, 
Hunter, Queens, and Sarah Lawrence 
Colleges and Rutgers University. The 
organization is known as the Con- 
ference of Metropolitan Economics 
Departments on the Basic Economics 
Course. 


A GRANT of $1,000,000 from the 
Kresge Foundation to erect the 
Kresge Science Library building has 
been received by Wayne University. 
The new building will be the first struc- 
ture at Wayne University financed by 
private philanthropy. It will provide 
a seating capacity of six hundred, 
stack space for the present holdings 
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of 50,800 science volumes and period- 
icals, and room for future accessions. 
There will also be seminar rooms for 
advanced classes which need to be 
conducted in proximity to books, and 
a lecture room for scientific meetings. 


A pramatic survey of modern Amer- 
ican fiction, featuring leading screen 
and stage players in the major réles 
of hour-long adaptations and noted 
authors and critics in commentary 
at intermission, is being presented by 
“NBC University Theater” during 
its second season. Brooklyn College, 
the Universities of Arizona, Louisville, 
and Tulsa, and Washington State 
College are offering radio-assisted 
home-study literature courses based 
on the series which will be open to 
listeners anywhere in the country. 


"Twenty-seven foreign students from 
fifteen countries have completed the 
1949 program of American Studies at 
Yale University for Foreign Students, 
a six-weeks course designed to ac- 
quaint students from other nations 
with contemporary life and culture in 
this country. Twenty-five of the stu- 
dents will continue their education in 
the United States—six of them at 
Yale—while the other two are unde- 
cided about future plans. Last year 
20 students from 17 foreign countries 
completed the course. 


Tue first Educational Fellowships of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation were awarded this fall. They 
are designed to enable mature men 
and women in the field of education 
to fill in their own backgrounds and 
develop special fields of interest in 
order to better serve the nation’s 
schools and their own communities. 
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The Fellowship provides for a year of 
study at Harvard. The men selected 
for the first fellowships possess varied 
educational backgrounds. One trains 
men and women to teach vocational 
subjects, another is a former dean of a 
technical school, and a third is a 
high-school teacher. 


A procram leading to a Master’s 
degree in library science is now offered 
by the University of Minnesota. The 
new program includes a choice of four 
areas of specialization: administration 
of libraries, work with children and 
young people, reading guidance and 
selection of materials, and advanced 
bibliography and reference. Students 
may elect to work for the degree with 
or without writing a thesis. Require- 
ments for admission to the program 
are graduation with a _ Bachelor’s 
degree from an approved college or 
university, high scholastic standing, 
and college training or the equivalent 
in the basic library-science courses. 


Tae University of Illinois is offering 
a new program in mass communica- 
tions leading to the Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degree. Sponsored by the 
University of Illinois Institute of 
Communications Research and admin- 
istered by an interdepartmental com- 
mittee, the program is intended to 
develop research and research men in 
order to supply verifiable information 
in the areas of press, radio, and 
motion pictures, where “the hunch, 
the tradition, the theory, and the 
thumb have too often ruled.” Admis- 
sion will be limited each year to a few 
specially qualified candidates—teach- 
ers of journalism, radio, or other 
communications subjects, research 
men in the fields of public opinion and 
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audience study, and members of the 
communications industry who want 
to gain breadth, perspective, and sci- 
entific background for executive 
positions. 


For the third time, the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society announced the Edu- 
cator’s Award of one thousand dollars 
to be granted in August to the woman 
who has published a study which is 
judged to be the most significant con- 
tribution to education made by a 
woman during the period April, 1948, 
to April, 1950. Publications sub- 
mitted may be of either the creative 
or the research type. Because of the 
current crisis in education, special 
consideration will be given to research 
in teacher welfare, selection of teach- 
ers, and vital contributions to the 
education of teachers. Nominations 
may be made in a letter addressed to 
Miss Birdella M. Ross, National 
President, 3149 Irving Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Sixty United Nations fellowships 
have been awarded to scientists and 
technicians in twenty-five countries 
for study under the 1949 program 
of Technical Assistance. Almost half 
of the recipients will study in the 
United States. The United Nations 
fellowship program was voted last 
year as a means of providing high-level 
technical help to various countries. 
The sum of $277,000 was appro- 
priated to begin the program; this 
provided not only for the sixty 
fellowships but for three or four 
comprehensive missions to countries, 
certain pilot studies, and the publica- 
tion of an economic bulletin. Subjects 
to be studied by the fellows include 
taxation problems, railroad planning, 
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industrial fuels, forest-resources utili- 
zation, blast furnaces, the sugar-beet 
industry, water control, aerial photog- 
raphy, mineral resources and develop- 
ment, grain storage and diseases, river 
transportation, finance and interna- 
tional trade, communications, includ- 
ing radio, telephone, and telegraph, 
electric power, air transportation, and 
road construction and maintenance. 


The University of Illinois is carrying 
on a unique professional extension 
program through the transmission by 
telephone of a postgraduate course on 
current advances in dentistry to 142 
dental societies from coast to coast. 
The course comprises six two-hour 
round-table discussions and symposia, 
each conducted by a panel of six 
specialists. 

In transmitting the lectures, tele- 
phone contact is made between Chi- 
cago and the meeting places of the 
participating dental societies. The 
telephone presentation is then “bal- 
looned” over a loud speaker to the 
groups gathered in the distant cities. 

This type of instruction is par- 
ticularly advantageous to those too 
far removed from educational centers 
to have frequent opportunities to hear 
outstanding speakers, and there is no 
limit on the number who can enroll. 


For teachers who are writing text- 
books, the Exposition Press has issued 
a free illustrated booklet which dis- 
cusses the problems of publishing 
from both the writer’s and publisher’s 
viewpoints. The booklet also outlines 
the opportunities and difficulties faced 
by new writers in securing publication 
of their works in all fields of literary 
endeavor as well as in the academic 


field. 
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Mr. Hutchins’ Twenty Years at 

Chicago 

WENTY years ago this month, 

the first issue of the JouRNAL 

carried as its leading article 
“The Spirit of the University of 
Chicago,” by Robert M. Hutchins; it 
was his inaugural address as president. 
Shortly before the present issue of the 
Journal went to press, Mr. Hutchins’ 
report of the two decades of his work 
as president and chancellor appeared.! 
During the twenty years between the 
address and the report, Mr. Hutchins 
has been among the major forces 
affecting higher education in this 
country. His work has been so out- 
standing and many-sided, and much 
of it so controversial, that a full 
discussion of it would take a book or, 
at least, a long article. The most 
that can be attempted here is to touch 
upon a few of the high points in the 
two documents. 

In the inaugural address, Mr. 
Hutchins found the spirit of the Uni- 
versity characterized “‘by emphasis 
on productive scholarship, by empha- 
sis on men before anything else, on 
work with and for Chicago, and on an 
experimental attitude” (page 5). He 
was sure that “whatever changes in 
organization may come, its spirit will 
be the same” (page 5). While the 
report does not mention these char- 
acteristics together and by the same 
names, it does cite many facts that 
serve to illustrate them. No doubt, 


the author would say that the history 
1The State of the University 1929-1949: a Report 


by Robert M. Hutchins Covering the Twenty Years of 
his Administration. 
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of the University during the past 
twenty years has borne out his 
conviction of their essentiality and 
permanence. Most persons would 
agree with him. 

The address declared that the chief 

value of the University had consisted, 
and would continue to consist, “in 
trying out ideas, undertaking new 
ventures, in pioneering” (page 6). 
The report returns to this theme 
again and again. 
. . . I believe that the principal service 
that can be performed by independent 
universities is to set standards. This 
means showing hospitality to good men 
who are pursuing unconventional work, 
organizing in accordance with common 
sense rather than academic tradition, 
pioneering in the development of educa- 
tional programs and methods, and main- 
taining academic freedom (page 42). 


Few would deny that this is an 
excellent platform or that the Uni- 
versity under Mr. Hutchins has been 
vigorous in carrying it out. Many 
would disagree as to the merits of 
some of the educational programs 
and methods. 

In the light of later developments, 
Mr. Hutchins’ statement in_ the 
address about co-operative research 
takes on great significance. 


With research so focused [that is, on the 
environment and, more particularly, the 
local environment], the necessity of co- 
operation within the University becomes 
increasingly clear. We are studying and 
proposing to study problems that do not 
fit readily into the traditional depart- 
mental pattern of a university. . . . What 
co-operative research will mean to the 
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organization of this University is not yet 
clear. . . . What is clear is that we must 
proceed to give opportunities for co- 
operation to those who have felt the need 
of them, without in any way coercing the 
lone research worker into co-operation. 
What is clear, too, is that we must regard 
the University as a whole, and consider 
the formulation of university programs 
rather than departmental or school pol- 


icies (page 8). 


A good deal of the report is given to 
recounting what has been done in 
integrating the work of the various 
departments, schools, and divisions 
of the University, and developing 
co-operative relations with other 
agencies. Mr. Hutchins can take just 
pride in what has been accomplished. 

Another portion of the address 
that is of special significance in the 
light of later events is that which 
deals with the function of the under- 
graduate college and its relation to 
other divisions of the University. 
The new president found that these 
had “remained uncertain through the 
years” and were “dark and dubious 
today.” He rejected proposals that 
the University withdraw from under- 
graduate work or even from the first 
two years of it. He insisted that 
“instead of withdrawing from this 
field, we should vigorously carry 
forward experiments in it” (page 10). 

How promptly and vigorously ex- 
periments were carried forward is 
too well known to need re-telling here; 
suffice it to say that the report 
describes briefly but comprehensively 
the reorganization of 1930, the aboli- 
tion of the credit system, the estab- 
lishment of the examination program, 
the revision of the college curriculum, 
and the relocation of the Bachelor’s 
degree. 

There is more in the address and 
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much more in the report that is 
noteworthy, but space does not allow 
further discussion. The latter docu- 
ment is recommended reading for 
everyone who wishes to keep abreast 
of current developments in higher 
education. The reader will find it 
a clear, comprehensive account of 
important developments in a leading 
institution over two eventful decades. 

What about the validity of Mr. 
Hutchins’ ideas and activities? Con- 
cerning this, he, himself, has very few 
doubts, at least so far as the report 
indicates. He has looked upon his 
work and seen that it was good. He 
admits a few failures in accomplishing 
things that he attempted but prac- 
tically no mistakes in choosing his 
objectives. 

With this view the present writer, 
along with many others, cannot 
entirely agree. Mr. Hutchins must 
be charged with grave errors. Worst 
of all, perhaps, is the sharp dualism 
that he makes between liberal educa- 
tion and professional training—his 
insistence that vocational training has 
nothing to do with general education. 
Closely related to this are his highly 
formal conception of the educative 
process and his romantic attachment 
to the great books as a near-panacea. 

But there can be nothing but praise 
for many of the things he has done. 
His vigorous and eftective defense of 
academic freedom, his assiduous efforts 
to integrate and clarify the program of 
higher education, above all his success 
in stimulating thinking about educa- 
tional problems on the part of the 
profession and the general public— 
these and other services make him one 
of the outstanding educators of the 
day. When the educational history 
of our time is written, it will give a 
large place to Mr. Hutchins. 

R. H. E. 
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Surprisingly Interesting 
A Report on American UNIVERSITY 

Presses, by Chester Kerr. Washing- 

ton, D. C.: American Council of 

Learned Societies, 1949. 302 pp. 

This book is a well-written survey for 
the year ended March 31, 1949, of the 35 
organizations belonging to the Associa- 
tion of American University Presses. It 
is a timely book, first, because it deals 
with a movement of large and growing 
importance; and second, because it 
becomes available while the data upon 
which it rests have current rather than 
merely historical value. 

What is a university press? The 
author finds the answer to this question 
to be not one, but many. In some of its 
aspects a university press is a trade 
publishing house. In other aspects it is 
a textbook firm. A few presses still 
appear to be little more than printing 
shave, while others are full-fledged pub- 
lishing houses with their own manu- 
facturing plants. Some presses specialize 
in learned journals; others in doctoral 
theses and monograph series. A_ uni- 
versity press may be a university depart- 
ment or it may be a separate corporation. 

Yet there is an undercurrent of simi- 
larity. The press is an extension of the 
university’s social service beyond the 
classroom and laboratory. It exists in 
the service of scholarship. Its books are 
selected because they will endure rather 
than because they will have large sales. 
Moreover, a university press is regional, 
as indeed the university itself is. 

Properly conceived, the university 

ress will seek as its peculiar and privi- 
sew market the body of intelligent 
readers, specialists in some particular line 
but broadly interested. Books addressed 
to such an audience can be of conspicuous 
service by cutting across the various 
fields of specialization and establishing 
connections within compartmentalized 
knowledge. 
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The 35 members of the A.A.U.P. 
published 727 books during the survey 
year, or 8 per cent of the total number for 
the United States. They also published 
over 100 periodicals, as well as numerous 
official university publications. Their sales 
amounted to $4,170,000 during the year, 
Besides the 35 Association presses, 40 
more are passing through the same stages 
which the 35 passed through in their 
early days. Not without warrant did 
Norman Cousins describe the movement 
as “probably the most notable develop- 
ment in publishing since the turn of the 
century” (page 32). 

There are at least two reasons for this. 
First, the vast increase in_ research 
corresponding to the vigorous growth of 
universities has demanded an outlet; and 
second, high costs have placed com- 
mercial publishers increasingly at a 
disadvantage in handling unprofitable 
scholarly books. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the uni- 
versity press, subsidized and free from 
the necessity of making a profit, can do 
what the commercial publisher cannot do 
and can thus sinieabiy supplement his 
efforts. In + ony of many problems, we 
agree with the author that “American 
university presses had by 1948-49 secured 
for themselves a position of influence and 
esteem” (page 56). 

B. R. BuckINGHAM 
Ginn and Company 


Patterns Old and New 


Lirerary History OF THE UNITED 
StaTEs, edited by Robert E. Spiller et al. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1946, 
1947, 1948. Vol. I, xx+636 pp.; 
Vol. II, vit+639-1422 pp.; Bibliog- 
raphy, xxii+817 pp. $20.00. 

The theory of American history at 
large—as opposed to what might be called 
purely literary or bibliographical _his- 
tory—on which this account is based is a 
theory akin in its general outlines to that of 
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Frederick Jackson Turner, with qualifica- 
tions of the kind that Turner himself 
made in his later life to admit the special 
criteria of certain regional developments. 
American history at large provides the 
essential framework of the ig Nine 
of the thirty-seven chapters of the first 
volume might without radical change 
appear in a history of no particular 
concern for literary matters. In this 
sense the book is indeed a literary history 
of the United States. 

One alternative to such a procedure 
might be to collect a series of essays on 
literary personages, seeking continuities 
essentially literary in kind, providing 
divisions in terms of “movements,” 
“schools,” or genres. This pattern is 
perhaps most frequent among earlier 
treatments of the subject. A second 
alternative is that which depends for its 
structure upon a philosophical point of 
view—aesthetic, religious, or political in 
emphasis—and uses successive literary 
events and changes as symptoms of 
philosophical apotheosis or decline. This 
pattern, too, is not unfamiliar. 

The interpretation of literary history 
as in a sense subordinate to an interpreta- 
tion of the history of the nation at large 
requires no special justification. It may 
be assumed that such an interpretation is 
founded on a true theory of relations 
between literature and life. 

But a history of literature conceived 
as this one is confronts problems peculiar 
to its kind. By surrendering in some 
measure the prerogative of free selection 
among facts and interpretations of a 
political, military, economic, or anthro- 
pological nature, the literary historian 
accepts a discipline which is not his own. 
Adjustments and selections among the 
materials of his own discipline become 
imperative. He has little difficulty, to be 
sure, in fitting the work of small novelists 
and occasional writers into the large 
historic mold. But men about whom 
new orbits of imagination and of thought 
have clustered (Edwards, Emerson, Mel. 
ville, for example), works which have 
become nuclear ooteal causes in them- 
selves, are not so easy a matter. It is to 
the difficulties which such men present 
that some of the effect of unevenness in 
the work may be attributed. 
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Jonathan Edwards, for example, though 
accompanied by a thumbnail biography, 
breaks into the narrative as a vexed bit of 
philosophica! exegesis. 

To follow the scheme of man’s relation to 

the cosmic plan as it is seen to unfold in 
Edwards’ analysis, one must note that he had 
established at this point the causal relation- 
ships of reason and emotion (I, 77). 
Though this statement reflects accurate 
historical observation, it stands in need 
of a context which earlier comments on 
the combativeness of Protestantism and 
on the political and cultural effects of 
theological speculation do not quite 
provide. It lies in the text like fossil 
evidence of another history which is 
rather guessed at than known. 

In his essay on Emerson, Mr. Spiller 
addresses himself directly to the problem 
of treating his author as one element of a 
general scene. The essay is successful in 
that Emerson is presented visibly and 
accurately; Emerson notices the great 
events and personages of his time; he 
travels in a real world; he “brought into 
its first sharp focus,” we are told, “the 
full meaning of two centuries of life on the 
Atlantic seaboard of this continent.” 

He did this in two ways: by conveying to 
its ultimate statement the individual’s revolt 
from authority, which marked the transition 
from the medieval world to the modern; and 
by formulating the dichotomy between the 
vision of a Jonathan Edwards and the com- 
mon sense of a Benjamin Franklin, a conflict 
and a balance which has always provided the 
creative tension in American life (I, 358). 


This is a remarkable statement, one 
which invites elaboration by exegesis of 
the kind which Edwards inspired. Instead, 
one finds that the periods of Emerson’s 
life are periods of “ preparation—routine— 
retrospect.” His philosophy seems in 
some way to have been smoothed and 
squared to fit the terms of narrative. 

There is no simple device by which 
such problems as those confronted in the 
essays on Edwards and Emerson may be 
moa Nor are they problems which 
should be avoided. By facing them 
important directions for future study may 
be found out. 

One ingenious procedure by which, if 
circumstances permit, the dual claims of 
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national and literary history may be met 
is that employed by Mr. Thorp in his 
essay on Melville. By treating Melville’s 
life as a problem in rhetoric, as well as in 
philosophy, Thorp was able to consider 
the national scene as a primary condition 
of literary enterprise. Melville appears 
as an interpreter between a particular 
view of life and a particular audience. 
Both are presented as causes in his work. 
In this regard, Thorp’s essay is one of the 
most successful of those devoted to 
individual authors. 

Several chapters of the book are con- 
cerned with the theme of “art in the 
market place.” The business of pub- 
lishing, with its technological and financial 
changes, poereeee a series of clues to the 
special relationships of author to readers, 
of literature to the nation at large. These 
chapters have the effect of defining in 
general terms a rhetorical situation com- 
parable with the frame in which Thorp 
places Melville’s work. 

To the same effect are several passages 
devoted to varieties of educational activ- 
ity. For example, discussion of the liberal 
education of women, as opposed to the 
technical and professional emphases in 
education for men, provides a setting in 
which the “female” novels of Howells 
appear almost as sociological inevitabili- 
ties, and in which it seems quite natural 
that Mark Twain’s native ribaldry was 
bowdlerized before it was born. 

These efforts to solve the problems of a 
national literary history are helpful, but 
it is not in the nature of things that they 
should be completely successful. The 
two polarities remain. They mark a 
course of endeavor which, in his chapter 
called “Summary in Criticism,” Mr. 
Zabel describes as 


the undertaking of a whole view of literature 
which admits the possible benefits of diverse 
intellectual and critical disciplines but insists 
on keeping the central integrity of literature 
intact, and holds in view the unity of art with 
the total sum of human experience and its 
moral values (II, 1373). 

It must be recognized that not all the 
fifty-five contributors to these volumes 
were equally successful in their work. A 
few chapters are little more than bib- 
liographical summaries. Others, particu- 
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larly among the “regional”’ topics, succeed 
in describing seemingly important causes 
which produce no literary effects. In a 
very few chapters the story is damaged 
by the telling. On the other hand, 
Mr. Murdock’s essay on “The Writers 
of New England,” Mr. Spiller’s essay on 
Henry Adams, Mr. Thorp’s and Mr. 
Matthiessen’s essays on recent poetry 
are conspicuously well proportioned and 
vigorous. 

The third volume, a_ bibliographical 
compendium, will be indispensable to all 
students of American literature until it is 
replaced by its descendants, the first of 
which may be expected to appear, accord- 
ing to the editors’ Preface (I, vii), about 
“a generation” hence. Since it has a 
special and independent utility, the 
publishers have made this volume sep- 


arately available. 
Henry W. Sams 
University of Chicago 


Completing the Series 


THE Humanities In GENERAL Epuca- 
TION, edited by Earl J. McGrath. Du- 
buque, Iowa: W. C. Brown Company, 
1949. vli+308 pp. $3.25. 

CoMMUNICATION IN GENERAL Epucartion, 
edited by Earl J. McGrath. Dubuque, 
Iowa: W. C. Brown Company, 1949. 
Vli+244 pp. $3.00. 

These two volumes complete the series 
of studies of general education wisely 
undertaken by Mr. McGrath. It is per- 
haps not unfair to conclude that his 
departure from the University of Chicago 
to the commissionership of education in 
Washington precluded his giving as full 
attention to these as to the earlier vol- 
umes in the series. The internal evidence 
of this is that for neither of these studies 
has he written the summarizing chapter 
as he did for the others. And whereas I 
am not implying criticism of the present 
final chapters, I confess I do not find in 
them the same comprehensive and dis- 
cerning critical commentary which Mr. 
McGrath supplied in the other studies. 
His own fine sense of philosophical 
approach and detached view is missed. 

The point is important because any 
recital of sixteen or eighteen different 
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REVIEWS 


curricular plans, however informing in 
themselves, does leave the reader some- 
what bogged down in minutiae, some- 
what surfeited with the trees when he is 
anxious also to evaluate the woods. This 
js especially true since each individual 
college experiment is described by its own 
local proponent and the element of self- 
criticism is not as much to the fore as 
would be helpful. 

In the Humanities volume, however, 
R. F. Davidson writes the chapter on 
“Trends” and usefully calls attention to 
some consensus of experience out of the 
diversity presented. If any one fact 
deserves to be high-lighted, it is his insist- 
ence that success in instruction here is to 
be determined by “the student feeling 
that he is a more mature and integrated 

rson.” And he quotes approvingly the 
Stephens College spokesman that “as long 
as the objectives are kept in line with stu- 
dent needs, a vital course will develop.” 

This “student-centered”’ emphasis does 
not suggest academic surrender. It is 
rather taking account of the reality that, 
as college student bodies expand, more 
and more students will present them- 
selves who have a meager lacaiseund of 
prior acquaintance with the great works 
in the several creative artistic fields, and 
who have, therefore, to be re-introduced 
to them with subtle skill. How this can 
be done is variously suggested, and of a 
certainty no one best way emerges. 

The Communications volume covers 
perhaps the least well-charted field of all 
the studies. It is a far cry from the “pub- 
lic speaking’ courses which are still 
offered to the objectives now being 
envisaged for study here. For included in 
the thinking of this newer synthesis are 
aspects of English and speech and phases 
of social psychology having to do with 
skill in communication and an under- 
standing of the rdle of symbols in the 
transmission of the cultural heritage. 

Three summary observations may be 
made as one looks at this invaluable series 
of source material. One is that there is 
still plenty of room for creative experi- 
ment. Many divergent methods may 
still give equally oe seco results. The 
second point is that higher education is 
in sore need of ways to evaluate the 
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success of its effort upon the lives of 
students, both in general and from indi- 
vidual courses. And, finally, the challenge 
which the trends toward general educa- 
tion present to the training of college 
teachers is made emphatic in a clarion 
way. One could wish that the dean of 
every graduate school of arts and sciences 
might be induced to spend a day dipping 
into each of the volumes in this series in 
order to sense the evidence that pervades 
them all that the college teacher of 
tomorrow is in imperative need of a new 
kind of training. 

Orpway TEAD 

Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Somewhat Disappointing 


Mopern EpucaTION AND HuMAN VALUES. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1948. xi+124 pp. 
(Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture 
Series, Vol. II) $3.00. 

THe Pusuic Service AND UNIVERSITY 
EpucatTIon, edited by Joseph E. McLean. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. vit+246 pp. $3.75. 
In all candor, volumes of lectures are 

not too satisfying as reading, which 

means that they are not easy for the 
reviewer. The intent of the University 
of Pittsburgh series is splendid and the 
results for the listener are undoubtedly 

a considerable stretching of the mental 

and spiritual horizons. That is justifica- 

tion enough and if in the reading they 
lose some glamor, that is not a criticism 
so much as a comment of fact. 

The second series is less homogeneous 
than the first. Edward Weeks of the 
Atlantic Monthly is somewhat incon- 
clusively journalistic. Reinhold Niebuhr 
and George N. Shuster are characteristic 
of their brilliant if altogether differ- 
ent selves—and both are here warmly 
reflected. Sir Richard Livingstone with 
his two lectures is more factual and 
reportorial about English developments 
than in his earlier volumes on education, 
which struck a note of nobility and grace 
not so dominant in these statements. The 
total impact is, as I have suggested, rather 
diffused and lacking in central direction. 
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The second volume derives from lec- 
tures at the Princeton Bicentennial 
Conference by no less than fourteen 
distinguished exponents of the public- 
service requirements of government em- 
ployment. There is a natural unity 
of theme if not of attack and subject- 
matter which gives the volume some 
semblance of having a central topic. 
Comment on individual utterances is 
here less important than realization that 
the gulf between what the colleges in the 
main are doing and what they might be 
doing to strengthen preparation for 
public careers recurs as a common note. 
The urgency of the problem is better 
handled than the proposais for educa- 
tional change, although Mr. Gaus sets 
the whole problem in a philosophy and 
frame that might advantageously have 
been elaborated by his colleagues. 

It is perhaps not unfair to remark that 
as an effort on behalf of widening com- 
munication, the use of collected lectures 
in printed form is not always a satis- 
factory answer to assuring their best 
dissemination. But I have no better 
answer since I know the limitations upon 
the effective distribution of individual 
lecture brochures unless this can be done 
on some subsidized basis. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Freshman English and Gen- 
eral Education 


JAMES I. BROWN 
[Continued from page 20] 
composition, public speaking, and 
literature. It is not an emphasis on 
certain subject-matter. It is a differ- 
ent course, based on a different edu- 
cational philosophy. It introduces a 
new pattern of English for the college 
years, beginning with a broad general 
foundation in the language arts, fol- 
lowed by specialized courses in writ- 
ing, speech, and literature. It furnishes 
a unifying orientation to the broad 
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use of language and a firm foundation 
for any subsequent specialization 
which may be desired. 

The “new look” in freshman Eng. 
lish can now be recognized as a 
“‘general education look,” or a “for. 
ward look,” with common life activij- 
ties dominating the picture. To quote 
from the Report of the President's 
Commission, “Developing the skills 
of communication is perhaps the least 
debatable of the objectives of general 
education.’”4 

A final word of caution. A recent 
listing of courses most frequently 
required for general education placed 
English composition at the head of the 
list, 97.6 per cent of the institutions 
surveyed requiring it. Yet the tradi- 
tional composition course is no more 
at home in a general-education se- 
quence than are most other traditional 
college courses. It takes more than a 
new name to fit a traditional course 
properly into the new pattern. One 
of the “communications” courses 
listed in a college bulletin was spoken 
of as emphasizing grammar, the 
description of the content stressing 
“grammar, rhetoric, and logic.” That 
appears to be nothing more than our 
old, old friend, the trivium, under a 
new name. But new wine in old bot- 
tles is no answer. A re-naming is not 
enough. There should be a rethink- 
ing and a re-evaluating. 

There are, however, encouraging 
signs. The way is becoming clear, in 
English as in other areas of general 
education. And while the “‘new look” 
in freshman English is still the 
“scarce look,” it holds promise of 
eventually becoming the “best look,” 
despite the heavy inertia of tradition 
to be overcome. [Vol. XXI, No. 1] 


‘Higher Education in American Democracy. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Vol. I, p. 52: 
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CONTINUATIONS 


The Federal Government and 
Education 


FRANK PACE, JR. 
[Continued from page 6] 


the Federal Government’s réle of 
assisting the states in providing basic 
programs \ of education. In addition 
to improving state and local educa- 
tional systems, those who are inter- 
ested in education must give their 
best thought to the most effective 
means by which the Federal rdle can 
be expressed and the means by which 
we can all work together to strengthen, 
through education, the foundations of 
our American society. 

(Vol. XXI, No. 1] 


Charity, Behavior, and Social 
Security 
A. DELAFIELD SMITH 
[Continued from page 25] 


differs radically from their own, or 
who may confess to an awareness 
that great exertion is essential to 
any successful attack upon strongly 
entrenched interests, possibly the very 
interests whose tax contributions are 
used in the enterprise. Ineligibility 
to social and economic benefits has 
already been framed here and there in 
such terms. Disavowing controls of 
a political type, we yet strongly insist 
upon them in the very name of 
security. But who then is more 
keenly aware of this dilemma than the 
educator? We merely set another 
stage. 

Human society has found but one 
answer to such problems. This is to 
develop, through the instrumentality 
of statutory law, a system of legal 
rights and obligations appropriate to 
the social conditions of the period. 
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That, it seems to me, is what we must 
do here. It would appear to follow 
that all social programs as they are in 
future undertaken should be expressed 
statutorily in terms of legal rights 
exercisable by the individual and not 
merely as directives to administer forms 
of service, relief, or other treatment. 
The rights thus defined relate to those 
needs that all human beings have in 
common. The ultimate purpose should 
be to see that individuals come to 
regard social programs as affirmations 
of worth, and not as testimonials of 
personal inadequacy as they are often 
conceived today. The object must be 
to make law the means of ending the 
conception of dependency; for eco- 
nomic dependency, as presently con- 
ceived, is not capable of surviving a 
legally sanctioned security system. It 
is inconsistent with the effectuation 
of a legally enforceable right. The 
administrative task should center 
upon facilitating the exercise of rights, 
rather than on determining in its 
discretion what is or is not the right 


of the individual. 
[Vol. XXI, No. 1] 


The British Adult Residential 
College 


GEORGE E. KNELLER 
[Continued from page 10] 


interest of the local education authori- 
ties, who provide guidance and various 
material benefits. The Ministry of 
Education is convinced of the value 
of these colleges and will undoubtedly 
make greater provision in forth- 
coming budgets for their financial 
support. But the important thing 
about these new institutions is that 
they sprang and are continuing to 
spring spontaneously from local popu- 
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lar demand. They are not essentially 
governmental emanations, and their 
progress has not been chiefly depend- 
ent upon governmental decree. The 
British adult residential college will 
continue to flourish because it fulfills 
a popular demand in a nation that 
realizes we are now living in a pre- 
ponderantly adult world. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 1] 


Conflicting Views in Higher 
Education 
JOHN MANNING 
[Continued from page 30] 
writer suggests that the only way to 
accomplish any one of the triple aims 
represented by the three conflicting 
viewpoints is to accomplish all three. 
The neglect of any one of the three 


imperils the other two. 
[Vol. XXI, No. 1] 


Appraisal of the Teaching of 
the College Faculty 


[Continued from page 42] 


culties which prevent the use of the 
resulting data for evaluating teaching 
effectiveness. This point is_ best 
illustrated by an example. Professor 
X teaches Chemistry I, and evaluation 
instruments show that the objectives 
of the course are achieved by his 
students. Professor Y teaches Eng- 
lish I, and the evaluation instruments 
show that his students do not achieve 
the objectives of his course though 
they do make progress in the direction 
of those objectives. In such a situa- 


tion one is tempted to conclude that 
Professor X is a more effective teacher 
than Professor Y, but this conclusion 
is not justified, for the objectives of 
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Chemistry I may be more easily 
achieved than those of English ; 
The fact is that the performances of the 
two professors are incommensurable, 

One basic condition must be satisfied 
before the teaching effectiveness of 
two teachers can be compared on the 
basis of the student’s growth. They 
must have a common teaching objec- 
tive and must devote equal amounts 
of time to its achievement. This con- 
dition is rarely satisfied except when 
two teachers are conducting different 
sections of the same course and have 
agreed on the objectives of the course, 
the weight to be assigned to each 
objective, and the method to be used 
in appraising the extent to which 
objectives are achieved. The dream 
of having a system of appraising 
teaching effectiveness which can be 
applied to an entire faculty and 
permit the comparison of any two 
teachers is a dream divorced from the 
realities of the situation. Admin- 
istratively, the dream may be beauti- 
ful, but rationally it is a nightmare. 

The inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn is that at the present time there 
are no methods available for apprais- 
ing the effectiveness of teaching at the 
higher levels of education. It is also 
quite evident that the difficulties 
involved are such that methods will 
not be developed until many years of 
research have been undertaken. In the 
meantime, administrative attempts to 
appraise teaching effectiveness are 
likely to do more harm than good and 
to result in nothing but injustice, for 
they will inevitably be based on 
current techniques which seem to 
have no validity whatsoever. Col- 
leges must recognize that in this area 
validity is not a matter of opinion but 
a matter of scientific appraisal. 














